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THIS MONTH 


OW quickly the convention sea- 

son rolls around again. Or is 
there a convention season? Almost 
anytime it seems the press, and es- 
pecially the insurance press, is full of 
news of meetings of some sort or 
other. Are these gatherings of real 
value? It must be so or they would 
not continue year after year. There 
are conventions, however, and con- 
ventions — the glorified pep meet- 
ing; slaps on the back and speechmak- 
ers telling each other how to get the 
business, too often with tongue in 
cheek; and the other kind, of the edu- 
cational type, from which the dele- 
gates may take home beneficial bits 
of actual knowledge ® In the insur- 
ance world the recent large conven- 
tions have striven toward the latter 
ideal; education is the keynote. The 
public will await with interest the re- 
sult and will be intrigued to observe 
if the scholastic pace is continued ° 
The mutuals not long ago held a series 
of conferences on the West Coast. A 
speech there which created much com- 
ment and not a little criticism in cer- 
tain quarters was the address on The 
Comprehensive Policy, by Mr. A. P. 
Lange. We are printing it practically 
entire and allowing the chips to fall 
where they may. Such reading will 
be good tonic for any insurance man 
even though he may not like or agree 
with its implications here and there °® 
Dr. V. N. Valgren, old friend and wise 
counsellor of the farm companies, goes 
into the subject of casualty insurance 
as needed in rural sections ® New de- 
velopments looking toward a revision 
of the fire policy are reported as are 
also dozens of items of news that 
brighten up the current insurance 
scene. 


NEXT MONTH 


E can think of a half dozen im- 

portant conventions or group 
meetings that will have attention in 
the October number. Also if there is 
room we will print some more Bunk of 
the Month and comments on miscel- 
laneous subjects of educational slant. 


















































COL. MATTHEW H. TAGGART 


Commissioner of Insurance 


STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
‘Caesencqesen TAGGART achieved a high reputation as an able and 


efficient administrator of his Department during his former term in the 


office. He brings the same fair-minded judicial attitude to the consideration 
of problems now coming before him and the insurance world is well satisfied 
with his re-appointment. He is an attorney, with much experience in civic 
affairs, and served in the Spanish American and World Wars. His National 
Association Committees include: fraternal, valuation of securities, real estate 


appraisals and forms, and workmen's compensation. 



































EDITORIALLY 
WE SAYeece 





I have before us the ruling of the Attorney 

General of New Jersey which, in effect, holds 

that the recently made contract of the Stock 
Company Association with the H.O.L.C. does not vio- 
late the insurance law of that state. 

The Attorney General says in part: 

“Tt appears that, pursuant to Section 116(a) of the con 
tract, the insurers have been relieved of the burden of in- 
spection and fire prevention service, which they would 
otherwise be required to perform at a considerable cost to 
themselves.” 

We assume from this that the Attorney General is of 
the opinion that the inspection of individual dwelling 
house properties and the maintenance of a fire preven- 
tion service in connection. with those properties is a 
customary service performed by the fire insurance busi- 
ness; that there is a loading in the rate covering dwell- 
ing house risks of at least 25 per cent of the premium 
to cover the cost of such service; that if this service is 
performed by someone other than the companies, it is 
proper for the companies to pay a sub-contractor for 
that purpose. 

It is apparent that the Attorney General believes that 
all dwelling house properties are serviced in this man- 
ner, and that the companies will continue to render this 
service on individual dwellings not mortgaged to the 
H.O.L.C., but that that Corporation will do it for the 
companies on those properties on which it holds mort- 
gages and which are insured in the Stock Company 
Association, . 

It is interesting to speculate on the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s conception of what constituted a fire prevention 
service worth 25 per cent of all of the premiums col- 
lected. He certainly must have believed that detailed 
inspections are made of all dwelling house properties, 
inside and out, at the time the risk is written and that 
such inspections are followed up by frequent periodical 
inspections of the property for the purpose of determin- 
ing whether the original suggestions, if made, have been 
followed and the property is being kept free from 
those hazards which normally are the cause of dwelling 
house fires. 

That all companies make physical inspections inside 
and out of all dwelling house properties and follow up 
these inspections periodically and provide a real fire 
prevention service, is indeed news to the insurance busi- 
ness. If there is a loading in the rates of 25 per cent 
for this type of service, that, too is interesting informa- 
tion, especially to those states which supervise and ap- 
prove fire insurance rates. 

Some companies make what are known as “sidewaik 
inspections” of dwellings for the purpose of determining 
whether the risk is located in reasonably good surround 
ings, whether or not the property is standing and is 
kept in reasonably good order. On the other hand, many 
companies do not go that far, especially where they 
have confidence in their agents who send the business 
to them. Detailed inside inspection of dwelling prop- 
erties followed up periodically with additional inspec- 
tions is not the common practice. 


The H.O.L.C., therefore, has not taken over the re- 
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sponsibility of rendering a service that the companies 
are now performing or are required to perform. We 
dare say that the H.O.L.C. will not do any more in the 
matter of the inspections of the insured properties than 
it has done heretofore in its routine examinations inci- 
dent to making their loans nor than it will make of 
those properties on which it holds mortgages, where 
the property owner places and pays for his own insur- 
ance direct. 

Under the contract the Stock Company Association 
is required to insure all of the mortgaged properties 
on which the H.O.L.C. asks for coverage. It is obvious, 
therefore, that even the “sidewalk inspections” of such 
properties by the companies are unnecessary, because 
the companies have no right to reject any risk which 
is offered by the H.O.L.C. even though that risk might 
be one which does not meet the underwriting stand- 
ards. Therefore, the 25 per cent allowance for inspec- 
tion and fire prevention service must be presumed to 
cover the item of fire prevention only. Inasmuch as 
inside cellar to garret surveys of dwelling properties and 
periodical inspections are not made by the fire insur- 
ance companies, the Stock Company Association has 
agreed to pay the H.O.L..C. an amount for which there 
is no allowance in the rates. It represents, therefore, a 
concession or an inducement which was the controlling 
factor in the determination of the successful bidder for 
the insurance. 

ee @ 


ERHAPS the Attorney General was informed that 

the fire prevention service, while not a general serv- 
ice rendered by the company, was one which the 
H.O.L.C. required in connection with the insurance of 
the properties of its borrowers. If so, the record does 
not disclose this to be the case because the insurance 
companies which bid on the business originally were 
not informed of such a specification so that all bids 
might be on the same basis. 

However, for the sake of argument, let us assume 
that the H.O.L.C. demanded this specialized type of 
service in connection with this business and that the 
companies were faced with the expense of furnishing 
it. Under those circumstances, it would seem that an 
extra charge should be made where there is no loading 
in the rates to cover the expense and the service is one 
which is not generally furnished to all dwelling house 
property owners. Under such circumstances a discount 
or allowance cannot be justified when the H.O.L.C. un- 
dertakes to render the service itself. If an allowance 
is permissible on this basis, then the companies must 
subscribe to the theory that the more service a_ risk 
demands, the greater the “discount” if the service is 
not rendered and the owner of the property performs 
it for himself. 

The Attorney General says further: 

“There is, in my opinion, no provision in the statutes 
which would prevent the making of such a contract. Pay- 
ment to the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation of 25 per cent 
of the premium is supported by valuable consideration, a 
detriment to the H.O.L.C. which assumes the cost and 
responsibilities of fire prevention and inspection service, and 
benefit to the insurers who are relieved of the costs and 


(Continued on next page) 


AN OPEN LETTER ON THE 
H.O.L.C. RULING IN NEW JERSEY 
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responsibilities of that service. There 
is no reason why an insurance company 


cannot contract with an independent 
agent to perform that service on its 
behalf. There is no reason why the 


agent so designated by the insurer may 
not be one of its assureds. 

“The effort and cost involved in the 
performance of that service has a sub- 
stantial relation to the volume of insur- 
ance in force and it is for that reason, 
no doubt, that the compensation paid 
to the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion was made dependent upon the pre- 
mium volume, instead of being definitely 
fixed by a predetermined sum. I doubt 
whether any question would have been 
raised if the contract had provided, as 
a separate term, that the Association pay 
the Corporation a fixed annual sum for 
its service in providing the inspection 
and fire prevention service.” 

We submit that whether the con- 
sideration was a fixed sum or a per- 
centage of the premium, this has 
no bearing on the situation. The 
H.O.L.C. was not offering its serv- 
ices to the Stock Company Associa- 
tion. It did not state the price at 
which it was willing or could afford 
to undertake such service even if it 
were required. The companies were 
not seeking to turn over to a contrac- 
tor a service for which they were re- 
sponsible at as low a cost to them 
as they could possibly get it. 

We were under the impression that 
the stock companies and their agents 
were committed to the policy of 
“keeping the Government out of busi- 
ness”. If it is now their claim that 
they are buying a service from a gov- 
ernmental agency, are they not put- 
ting the Government into business in 
an entirely new field? Then, too, is 
there not some difference, even 
though the Attorney General should 
be correct in his ruling, in buying 
the service from an organization with 
experience in rendering it, which 
holds itself out as being in business 
for that purpose, than from an or- 
ganization which suddenly decides to 
undertake it in connection with a 
large volume of insurance over which 
it has absolute control ? 

In spite of what the contract may 
now provide, the circumstances indi- 
cate that the 25 per cent allowance 
was definitely tied up with the place- 
ment of the insurance and it wo ‘' 
have been so even though a flat fee 
for each inspection or a fixed annual 
sum had been agreed upon in place 
of the percentage method. In this 
connection, it is to be remembered 
that the contract covering the bid 
was drawn up and signed two months 
after the bids had been opened, the 
successful bidder designated, and the 
deal had received an airing in the 
press. 

Consider what the situation would 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Items Concerning What Is Going 
On In The Insurance World 


Miscellany 


SAN FRANCISCO POLICE IN A RE- 
PORT TO LOCAL CHAPTER OF CALIFOR- 
nia Safety Council point out that 
there are at least 40 automobile acci- 
dents in the city each month which 
are caused by runaway cars on hills 
—Engineers of a prominent automo- 
bile tire company recommend that 
tires be changed from wheel to wheel 
every 5,000 miles to obtain maximum 
mileage, skid protection and safety— 
New Hampshire Financial Responsi- 
bility Law credited with raising of 
percentage of cars insured from 26% 
to 71% in ten years—In 1925 the 
nation’s frozen fruit and vegetable 
volume totaled 12,500,000 pounds, in 
1938 more than 200,000,000 pounds 
—One of the largest packers of fish 
bait pays as high as $500 a ton for 
live grasshoppers and $600 per ton 
for crickets—More than 8 acres of 
space are required to house the volu- 
minous records kept by the United 


States Patent Office which to date 
has issued more than 2,000,000 
patents—Chicago’s_ millionth _ tele- 


phone was recently installed as a 
public pay station in the city’s Mu- 
seum of Science and Industry. 


Insurance on Mules Proves 


Profitable 


THREE MULE LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANIES SPONSORED BY THE FARM SE- 
curity Administration operating in 
Louisiana, Arkansas and Mississippi 
are doing a land office business ac- 
cording to government reports. 

To date the coverage offered by 
the companies has been limited to 
work-stock owned by farmers receiv- 
ing aid from the arm Security Ad- 
ministration, but the Government is 
proceeding to gather data on the life 
expectancy of mules as a basis for 
future policies. The policies are all 
standard “straight life” with free 
medical attention by veterinarians as 
an added benefit. 

The government report covering 
the activities of the three carriers, all 
of which have been organized since 


1937, discloses premium collections 
~* $236,400 and loss payments of 
$133,788. 


It is expected that similar com- 
panies will soon be organized in other 
states. 
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Wheat Insurance Claims 
Paid Farmers 


WHEAT GROWERS, WHOSE 1940 
I1ARVESTS WERE DESTROYED OR SERI- 
ously damaged by adverse weather or 
other unavoidable hazards, have col- 
lected 27,600 indemnity claims for 
6,655,000 bushels of wheat, up to 
August 6, the Federal Crop Insur- 
ance Corporation has announced. 

Claims for indemnities under the 
1940 wheat crop insurance program 
have come from farmers in 28 of the 
33 states in which the insurance was 
written on this year’s crop, according 
to Leroy K. Smith, manager of the 
corporation, although the bulk of the 
settlements so far have been in the 
hard winter wheat belt. 


The corporation estimates that 
about 76 per cent of all indemnities 
paid this year will go to insured 
growers in the principal hard winter 
wheat states where severe losses oc- 
curred last Fall and Winter as the 
result of drought. In five states — 
Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Texas 
and Colorado, is located 53 per cent 
of all insured acreage, and in this 
area 34 per cent of the acreage 
planted to winter wheat last Fall 
was abandoned, largely because of 
drought. As of August 6, nearly 92 
per cent of the indemnities disbursed 
by the corporation had been paid to 
growers in these states. 


“While the production of winter 
wheat for the country as a whole will 
be close to normal this year”, Mr. 
Smith said, “this has resulted from 
a so-called ‘miracle-crop’ of above 
average yields in some parts of the 
South. At the same time, in other 


sections many thousands of growers 
lost all of their crop, or harvested a 
Crop insurance is 


very poor one. 
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helping to offset their severe loss.” 

Mr. Smith pointed out that while 
the risk of growing wheat in the areas 
which suffered a loss this year is 
somewhat higher than elsewhere, the 
premium payments made by growers 
are also proportionately higher. 
Growers in the hard winter wheat 
belt paid 56 per cent of all premiums 
received by the corporation in 1940. 

Wheat growers completed more 
than 379,000 contracts to insure their 
1940 crops, paying premiums on 14,- 
806,000 bushels into the wheat re- 
serve of the corporation. As of Au- 
gust 6, following sales or delivery of 
wheat to pay indemnities, the cor- 
poration had a balance of about 8,- 
151,000 bushels of wheat on hand. 
A majority of the claims have been 
paid in cash equivalent, the value of 
5,200,000 bushels having been paid 
in this manner, and about 1,450,000 
bushels in wheat. 


Finds Foreign Companies 


Sound 


THAT THE FOREIGN FIRE INSUR- 
\NCE COMPANIES, PARTICULARLY THE 
british carriers, operating in the 
United States are sound has been 
voiced by the committee on insur- 
ance of the National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks. In a state- 
ment released for publication, the 
chairman of the committee, said in 
part: 

“Regulations under which foreign 
companies are authorized to operate in 
this country provide adequate safeguards 
for the protection of American policy- 
holders, the laws of New York being 
particularly stringent with respect to 
such safeguards, and such laws are rep- 
resentative of those of other states with 
regard to the protection required. 

“A recent examination of the state- 
ments of the United States branches of 
foreign companies reveals that surplus 
funds are large in proportion to the vol- 


; ume of business transacted, and appar- 
ently adequate for the payment of losses 
} which reasonably might be assumed 


would develop.” 
ee @ @ 


Alfred M. Best Company 
Publishes New Book 


A NEW BOOK, “BEST’S FIRE AND 
CASUALTY AGGREGATES AND AVER- 
ages”, has recently been published by 
the Alfred M. Best Company. The 
book may be secured for $5.00 per 
copy. 

The contains 


volume aggregate 


statistical data on stock, mutual, re- 
ciprocal and Lloyds carriers. Statis- 
tics on fire, marine, casualty and 
surety companies are included in the 
single volume. Some of the material 
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is supplemented by various charts 
and graphs. 

Detailed material is presented on 
the assets, surplus, premiums and 
general financial condition of all types 
of carriers. Included also, are tabula- 
tions of the business of insurance 
company groups and of United States 
branches of alien companies. 


Kamper Heads Wisconsin 
Mutual Managers Club 


GARY H. KAMPER, EXECUTIVE VICE- 
PRESIDENT OF THE BADGER MUTUAL 
‘ire Insurance Company of Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, was elected president 
of the Wisconsin Mutual Insurance 
Managers Club at the organization’s 
annual meeting held in Kewaskum, 
Wisconsin, on August 14. The Man- 
agers Club is an organization of man- 
agers of Wisconsin mutual fire in- 
surance companies who meet once 
every month. August C. Fuge, secre- 
tary, West Bend Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, West Bend, Wiscon- 
sin, was named vice-president ; and 
Theodore R. Schmidt, secretary, Ke- 
waskum Mutual lire Insurance Com- 
pany, Kewaskum, Wisconsin, was 
named secretary-treasurer. 


Nebraska Ruling on Aviation 
Exclusion Provisions 


INSURANCE DIRECTOR SMRHA OF 
NEBRASKA HAS SENT THE FOLLOWING 
communication dealing with aviation 
exclusion provisions to all life insur- 
ance companies doing business in the 
state. 


On July 19, 1940, the Nebraska Su- 
preme Court in a case entitled State 
ex rel Republic National Life Insurance 
Company v. C. Smrha, Director of In- 
surance of Nebraska, brought because 
of his refusal to approve an aviation 
exclusion rider denied relators request 
for a writ of mandamus, holding: 

“1. The provisions of an incontest- 
able clause, Sec. 44-602, Comp. St. 1929, 
providing that a policy of life insurance 
shall be incontestable after two years, 
except for nonpayment of premiums and 
violation of conditions relating to naval 
and military services in time of war, are 
exclusive and, after satisfactory proof 
of death, bar all other defenses where 
the contestable period has expired. 

“2. An action for a writ of mandamus 
will not lie against the department of 
insurance, or its officers, to compel the 
approval of a form rider which does not 
state in concise terms the exact coverage 
of liability prescribed by existing stat- 
utes.” 

Effective as of July, 1940, this Depart- 
ment therefore withdrew approval of all 
life policies and endorsements and rider 
forms for such policies which contain 
a provision making such policies con- 
testable after two years for death re- 
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sulting from aviation. 
Will you please inform this Depart- 


ment without delay of the titles and 
form numbers of all policies, endorse- 
ments and riders heretofore submitted 
by you and approved by this Depart- 
ment which contain provisions for such 
limitation of benefits after two years 
from date thereof. 

With respect to war risk exclusion 
generally, Director Smrha has the 
following to say: 

This Department has not made and 
does not contemplate making an order 
regarding war risk exclusions but has 
adopted general rules for guidance in 
approving them. 

The statute provides that life policies 
must be incontestable after two years 
except for nonpayment of premiums, 
sk and except for violation of the 
conditions of the policy relating to naval 
and military service in time of war;...” 

All limitations of liability after two 
years must result from military and 
naval service in time of war. 

War may be either declared or 
declared. 

Riders should refer to and identify 
the principal policy and should provide 
that the contestable clause of the princi- 
pal policy is voided or modified, as the 
case may be, by the terms of the rider 
regarding contestability on account of 
military and naval service. 

Since policies may be contestable at 
any time during which they are in force 
in event of death resulting from military 
or naval service in time of war, they 
may limit the time during which death 
from such causes will make the policy 
contestable. 

Settlement during the contestable pe- 
riod may be on a basis of returning the 
premium paid or paying the reserve 
with dividend accumulations. 

Provisions for contestability in event 
of death from any and all causes during 
period of military or naval service will 
not be approved if such exclusion is for 
a period of more than two years from 
the date of the policy, because of the 
belief that the legislative intent was to 
permit companies to limit liability only 
for the extra hazard on account of such 
service. 

The statute does not define “military 
or naval service” nor does it define the 
phrase “in time of war”. Attempts to 
define those phrases or other wording 
of the statute in such manner as to give 
rise to doubt as to conformity with the 
statute will not be approved. 


un- 


Mutual Agents Look Forward 


to Successful Convention 

THE FACT THAT ITS MEMBERSHIP 
HAS NEARLY DOUBLED DURING THE 
past year, and the fact that a con- 
tinuing effort has been made over 
that period to convince mutual insur- 
ance sales representatives of the value 
of organization and joint activity, is 
expected to make attendance larger 
than ever before at the Ninth Annual 
Convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Insurance Agents 
which will be held at the Wardman 


Park Hotel, Washington, D. C., on 


6—September, 1940 


September 24-25-26. 

The program for the meeting, an- 
nounced recently by president C. M. 
Boteler, will enlist the services of 
speakers both from within and with- 
out the insurance business, and will 
include several features which will 
dramatize subjects of practical inter- 
est to mutual insurance sales repre- 
sentatives. 

The opening day of the conven- 
tion will be devoted to a business 
meeting, to the reports of the Asso- 
ciation’s present officers, and to the 
receiving of nominations for direc- 
tors for the coming year. 

The morning session on the meet- 
ing’s second day will open with an 
address by President Boteler. Fun- 
damental principles of insurance 
salesmanship will be discussed by H. 
A. Kern, assistant secretary of the 
Central Manufacturers Mutual In- 
surance Company, Van Wert, Ohio. 
\n analysis of present trends in fire 
and casualty insurance will be pre- 
sented by Alfred M. Best, president 
of the insurance statistical organiza- 
tion, The Alfred M. Best Company. 
The value of organization will be 
stressed in an address by Raymond 
C. Baker, executive vice-president of 
the Mutual Fire Insurance Associa- 
tion of New England. 


The afternoon session will have as 
its first speaker R. L. Van Fossan, 
president of the Southern 1752 Club, 
who will discuss the constructive 
value of field men’s clubs to mutual 
insurance agents. The history and 
purposes of the Home Owners Toan 
Corporation will be outlined by Fred 
W. Catlett, a member of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board. Stream- 
lined selling will be the topic of G. 
W. Sulley, of the National Cash 
Register Company. Harry Collins 
Spillman, lecturer for the National 
\ssociation of Manufacturers, will 
close the session with an address upon 
the defense of America through free- 
dom of private enterprise. 

The convention’s final session will 
present, under the title “Take the 
Witness Stand”, a number of promi- 
nent mutual insurance agents who 
will undertake to answer all ques- 
tions concerning the practical prob- 
lems met in the operation of their 
agencies. Among those scheduled to 
appear are: Laurence Murray, Col- 
umbus, Ga.; Dudley Kincade, St. 
louis; Morris Batzer, Atlantic City ; 
©. S. Woodward, Richmond; A. T. 
Kramer, Elizabeth City, N. C.; Fritz 
Forseth, Aberdeen, S. D.; E. L. 
Peard, Buffalo; W. T. Turner, Mar- 
tinsville, Va.; T. R. Schultz, Birm- 
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ingham; F. E. Heckes, Lakeland, 
Fla.; and H. H. Murray, Jr., Raleigh, 
N. C. 


Two other dramatizations — “A 
Trip to the Home Office” in which 
officials of major mutual companies 
will participate, and “The Wide- 
Awake Agency, Inc.”, in which the 
principals will be employes of the 
Mutual Insurance Agency of Wash- 
ington — will follow. 


Guest luncheon speaker, who will 
discuss national preparedness, will be 
Rear Admiral E. J. King, of the 
Navy Department’s General Board. 
An address by assistant general man- 
ager J. M. Eaton of the American 
Mutual Alliance, Chicago, will pre- 
cede the executive session and elec- 
tion of officers for the coming year 
which will conclude the convention. 

ee @ ® 


Caminetti Corrects an Injustice 
Caused by the Similarity 
of Company Names 


A WISE OBSERVATION HAS BEEN 
MADE BY COMMISSIONER A, CAMIN- 
etti, Jr., of California. Becoming 
concerned over a similarity of names 
of certain well established life insur- 
ance companies to some of those un- 
der fire in the Chapter 9 investiga- 
tion the Commissioner said: 

“It is unfortunate the names of some of 
the companies which I have had to take 
over are similar to those of old line 
institutions, and I consider it an obliga- 
tion on my part to make this clear to the 
buying public.” 

Citing a specific instance in con- 
nection with the State Mutual Life 
Assurance Company of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, he said: 

“In this regard let me say that the State 
Mutual Life Assurance Company of Wor- 
cester, Mass., organized ‘in 1844, is in no 
way connected with the Los Angeles com- 
pany. The Massachusetts company is an 
old line company, conducting its business 
on a sound basis, and it would be an in- 
justice to its representatives and_ policy- 
holders throughout California if this were 
not made entirely clear.” 


Williams Succeeds Waters as 


Texas Casualty Commissioner 


REUBEN WILLIAMS, PRIVATE SECRE- 
TARY TO GOVERNOR O’DANIEL OF 
Texas, has been named by the chief 
executive to the post of Casualty In- 
surance Commissioner of the State, 
to succeed R. G. Waters who recently 
resigned to become president of the 
United Employers Casualty of Hous- 
ton. The new appointee, a lawyer 
31 years of age, managed the gov- 
ernor’s successful campaign for re- 
election earlier this year. 
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Results of Fire Insurance 
Scholarship Course 


COMMENCING IN THE AUTUMN OF 
1927, A GROUP OF FIRE INSURANCE 
companies with head or branch of- 
fices in the New York area in 
augurated a scholarship course at 
Columbia University. Selected high 
school graduates who qualified for 
entrance to the University were 
awarded scholarships under the terms 
of which the companies met their ex 
penses for tuition and educational 
materials. They were employed on 
half-time during the academic year 
and on full-time during the summer 
months, receiving compensation for 
their work. In most cases this work 
was regarded as educational, and thie 
students were given training in sev- 
eral departments of the companies. 

The course covered two years and 
was devoted only partially to insur 
ance, general subjects such as [ng 
lish, Accounting, Economics, and 
Business Law making up the greater 
part of the work. During the four 
years in which scholarships were 
awarded 85 men were accepted, 54 
of whom were awarded the Certifi- 
cate in Fire Insurance by the Uni- 
versity. 

During 1940, letters have been ad- 
dressed to the 54 certificate holders 
by Ralph H. Blanchard, under whom 
the course was conducted, in order tu 
secure information on their present 
status. Forty-eight replies were re 
ceived, 47 of which (one had died) 
are summarized in the following 
paragraphs. 

Of the 47, 37 are still in the in 
surance business, 23 with the com 
panies which originally sponsored 
their scholarships, while 10 are in 
work other than insurance. Seven 
teen of those in insurance are special 
agents; 6, in underwriting positions ; 
3, in local agencies; 2, state agents: 
2, “production engineers”; and the 
remaining 7, in miscellaneous posi 
tions. Thirty-six stated that the 
scholarship course had been of pro- 
nounced value to them, 11 consid 
ered that it had been of value but 
were less emphatic. 

Annual income of the insurance 
men, in nearly all cases in the form 
of salaries, excluding bonuses, ranges 


from $1440 to $4800, averaging, for 
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the 36 who reported this item, $2594. 
Seven receive under $2000; 9, $2000 
to $2400; 11, $2500 to $2900; 5, 
$3000 to $3300; 3, $3500 to $3900; 
and one, $4800. The total annual in- 
come of the 36 is $93,395; nearly 10 
times the amount of the budget for 
the course during the year 1930-31. 

The Royal-Liverpool group has the 
largest representation, numbering 11, 
the Great American group coming 
second with 4, and the Atlas, N. Y., 
underwriters, and North British, 
third with 2 each. 

The course was discontinued in 
1932 largely because of the falling off 
in business and the consequent re- 
duction of demand for new men. The 
companies which had shown greatest 
interest were anxious to continue 
their support but there were not suf- 
ficient subscriptions for scholarships 
to make it possible for the University 
to carry on the course. 


Model Disaster Plan 
Ordinance 


\ PAMPHLET DEALING WITH THE 
FORMATION OF A MAJOR DISASTER 
emergency plan to assist communities 
in developing such a program has 
been published by the International 
Association of Fire Chiefs. A model 
disaster plan ordinance recommended 
for adoption by cities is included in 
the publication as well as an outline 
for organization of personnel and 
functions. 

A more detailed outline and refer- 
ence manual on a war emergency 
preparedness program for fire depart- 
ments is now in process of prepara- 
tion by the Association. 

ee @ ®@ 


Mortgagees and Rate 
Discrimination Considered 
by Court 


UNDER A FIRE INSURANCE POLICY 
CONTAINING AN AUTOMATIC SUS- 
pension provision for nonpayment of 
a premium note, a mortgagee neg- 
lecting to pay a delinquent install- 
ment thereon upon demand cannot 
recover for a loss notwithstanding 
the fact that no notice of cancella- 
tion was given to the mortgagee, ac- 
cording to a decision handed down 
by the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals (Missouri). In the case 
at issue, Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany v. Springfield Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company, 89 Fed. (2) 
757, (1937), the defendant company 
issued a five-year fire insurance pol- 
icy which provided that it would not 
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be liable for loss occurring while any 
part of the premium note remained 
past due and unpaid. The mortgagor 
defaulted in one of the annual in- 
stallments and due notice thereof 
was given the mortgagee who did not 
comply with the demand for pay- 
ment. The policy was not cancelled, 
although the standard mortgage 
clause contained a cancellation pro- 
vision, and two years later, within 
the term of the policy, the fire oc- 
curred while the installment was still 
unpaid. 

In its decision the court ruled that 
the mortgagee could not recover, 
even though the policy had not been 
cancelled, inasmuch as the mort- 
gagee had been notified of the default 
and therefore was bound by the sus- 
pension provision in the policy. In 
so holding the court stated: 

“To read out of the policy in suit 
the suspension clause in order to 
make it a more favorable contract for 
the mortgagee than for the mortgagor 
or other policyholder of the same 
class might well be regarded as a vio- 
lation of the spirit, if not the letter, 
of Revised Statutes Mo. 1929, Sec. 
5866, prohibiting discrimination in 
rates between ‘risks of essentially the 
same hazards and having substantially 
the same degree of protection against 


x99 


fire’. 


Indiana Farmers Hold Big 
Annual Meeting 


MORE THAN 1500 HOOSIER FARM- 
ERS ATTENDED THE 63RD ANNUAL 
meeting of the Indiana Farmers Mu- 
tual Insurance Company at the com- 
pany’s home offices in Indianapolis 
on August 27 to hear a discussion by 
prominent farm authorities and to re- 
view company activities during the 
past year. Nearly every county of 
the state was represented. 

All officers of the company were 
re-elected. They are Artemas H. 
Myers of Noblesville, president ; 
Frank E. Hay of Indianapolis, O. L. 
Myers of Waveland, Daniel Bowman 
of Hagerstown, J. Elmer Fiant of 
Connersville, and Calvin Carson of 
Cicero, vice presidents; Harry P. 
Cooper, Sr., of Indianapolis, secre- 
tary-treasurer; Harry L. Nowlin of 
Indianapolis, treasurer of securities ; 
Glenna Wray Watkins and Frank R. 
Baker, both of Indianapolis, assistant 
secretaries. 

Mr. Cooper reported that the com- 
pany is in excellent condition, with 
substantial additions to its volume of 
business and surplus having been 
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made during the first six months of 
1940. 

Mr. Myers presided over the pro- 
gram which included an address by 
John Brandt of Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, noted farm authority and presi- 
dent of the largest cooperative cream- 
ery in the country. Other events on 
the program included a band concert, 
group singing, election of officers, 
and a chicken dinner. 

Mr. Brandt pointed out that farm 
mutual insurance companies furnish 
the only means whereby individual 
farmers can conduct the complete 
operation of the great farm industry. 
These companies properly managed 
and on a business basis that asks no 
favor from anyone, supply the back- 
bone of stability to agriculture. 


“‘Partners for One Hundred 


Years’’ 


A BOOK “PARTNERS FOR ONE ILUN- 
DRED YEARS” HAS BEEN PUBLISHED 
by the New London Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company of Norwich, Con- 
necticut, to commemorate the 100th 
anniversary of its founding. 

The 109 page publication sets forth 
the spirit of friendliness and coopera- 
tion which played such an important 
part in the growth of the company 
and also lists interesting data on fire 
fighting equipment, both old and new. 
Many illustrations and drawings of 
interest are included in the volume. 

The book is striking in character, 
not only in the completeness with 
which the text is written but in the 
excellent cover and fine binding as 
well. The company is to be congratu- 
lated on, this piece of mutual art. 

ee @ 


Wisconsin Hits HOLC Plan 


THE MUCH DISCUSSED COMMISSION 
AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE STOCK 
Company Association and the Home 
Owners Loan Corporation has been 
attacked by Insurance Commissioner 
Morvin Duel of Wisconsin, as being 
in violation of several provisions of 
the Wisconsin law. In a recent letter 
to fire insurance companies the Com- 
missioner held that the companies 
must amend their method of writing 
HOLC business in Wisconsin from 
the system employed in other states. 
His main objection to the contract 
deals with the payment of any fees, 
commissions, service charges or re- 
bates to the HOLC. The text of Com- 
missioner Duel’s communication to 
the companies follows : 

“As the agreement entered into be 
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tween the Stock Company Association 
and the H.O.L.C. violates many pro- 
visions of the Wisconsin law and the 
standard fire insurance policy of this 
State, it is suggested that the following 
standards be followed by the companies 
in order that this business may be writ- 
ten in a legal manner and to remove 
the criticism of the Audit Bureau. 

“1. Standard fire insurance policy of 
the State of Wisconsin should be issued 
for each individual risk and should be 
countersigned by a licensed resident 
agent. 

“2. There should be a separate daily 
report for each individual risk insured. 

“3. Each and every company licensed 
in the State of Wisconsin which is a 
member of the Stock Company Associa- 
tion should furnish to the Fire Insur- 
ance Rating Bureau a written state- 
ment over the signature of an executive 
officer providing: 

“(a) That none of the benefits which 
are set forth in the agreement between 
the Stock Company Association and the 
H.O.L.C., which are in violation of the 
Wisconsin law and the standard fire 
insurance policy provisions be continued 
or granted on Wisconsin business. This 
written statement shall specifically pro- 
vide that none of the following practices 
will be continued or granted: 

“1. Payment of any fees, commissions, 
service charges or rebates to H.O.L.C.; 

“2. Flat cancellation up to sixty days; 

“3. Prohibition of the cancellation of 
an individual policy; 

“4. Automatic coverage on improve- 
ments; 

“5. Vacancy and unoccupancy beyond 
a period specified in the policy; 

“6. Provisions regarding waiving of 
parts of the agreement affected by stand- 
ard fire insurance policy laws. 

“(b) That a member of the Stock 
Company Association not licensed in 
Wisconsin shall not in any way partici- 
pate in the business located in the State 
of Wisconsin; 

“(c) That the companies which are 
licensed in the State of Wisconsin will 
not pay any commission to any other 
members of the Stock Company Asso- 
ciation not licensed in the State of Wis- 
consin or any other person for the 
benefit of the H.O.L.C.” 

= e686 


Wisconsin Mutual Agents 
Meet 


A VERY ENTHUSIASTIC DISTRICT 
MEETING OF WISCONSIN MUTUAL FIRE 
insurance agents was held recently at 
Waupun, Wisconsin, under the aus- 
pices of the 1752 Club of Wisconsin, 
an organization of mutual fire insur- 
ance field men and adjusters. 

The agents were treated to a fine 
turkey dinner by the Club, after 
which a program of insurance in- 
struction was presented by members 
of the 1752 organization. 

Following the “address of wel- 
come” which was made by George H. 
Schmidt, special agent of the Kewas- 
kum Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany and the Sheboygan Falls Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Company, a 
paper entitled “You Wouldn’t Want 
to Buy Some Good Insurance, Would 
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You?” was presented by L. R. Mc- 
Donald, special agent of the Cream 
City Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Harold Weiss, Reitan-Lerdahl 
Agency, discussed “An Outline of In- 
land Marine Insurance” and “The 
Operation of Coinsurance and Pro 
Rata Distribution Clauses” was the 
subject of an address by Ronald Bar- 
ton, adjuster, Schiffler & Company. 
Other addresses included “Selling the 
Mutual Policy” by Clarence Tess, 
special agent of Manitowoc Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co.; “An Explana- 
tion of the Extended Coverage En- 
dorsement” by Fred Otto, state agent, 
Austin Mutual Insurance Company ; 
and “Naming Insured Correctly in 
Policy” by A. W. Lott, special agent 
of Badger Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company. 

The meeting proved so successful 
that the 1752 Club intends to sponsor 
similar meetings in other parts of the 
State. Officers of the Club are : presi- 
dent, George H. Schmidt, Kewaskum, 
Wisconsin, and secretary-treasurer, 
D. E. Detweiler, Janesville, Wis- 
consin, 
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“National 1752 Club’’ 
To Meet at Pittsburgh 


THE SECOND ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE “NATIONAL 1752 CLUB,” ORGAN- 
ization of field men representing the 
major mutual fire insurance compa- 
nies, will be held at the William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, on October 1, ac- 
cording to an announcement by na- 
tional secretary Orie S. Imes, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. Perfection of the de- 
tails of the national organization is 
scheduled for that date, and it is 
expected that a large number of mu- 
tual field men will be in attendance 
because of the fact that the Institute 
of Fire Insurance is to be held in 
Pittsburgh at that time. 

The “National 1752 Club” was 
formed a year ago after the annual 
meeting of the Federation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies in Chi- 
cago, and at the present time state or 
regional “1752 Clubs” are function- 
ing in Delaware, Iowa, Kansas, 
Maryland, Michigan, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, Wisconsin, and the 
District of Columbia. New state 
groups are in the process of forma- 
tion. 

The organization’s name, the sig- 
nificance of which has aroused some 
curiosity, grows out of the fact that 
the oldest insurance company in 
America—The Philadelphia Contri- 
butionship for the Insurance of 
Houses from Loss by Fire—was 


founded in 1752 by Benjamin Frank- 
lin and a number of his Philadelphia 
associates. 
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July Fire Losses Lower 

FIRE LOSSES IN THE UNITED STATES 
DURING JULY TUTALED $20,322,800 
or 9.5 per cent less than the amount 
reported for the same month last 
year, according to preliminary esti- 
mates of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. July losses, however, 
were $816,800 or 4.1 per cent greater 
than the estimate for the preceding 
month. 

Losses for each month of 1938 
and 1939 and for the first seven 
months of 1940 are shown in the fol 
lowing table: 

Jan. $ 27,676,337 $ 27,615,316 $ 36,260,650 
Feb. 26,472,626 29,303,520 34,410,250 
Mar. 29,050,968 30,682,168 29,778,800 
Apr. 25,616,112 27,061,522 26,637,190 
May = 22,917,577, 27,031,700 = 23,446,590 
June 19,473,617, 24,190,700 ~—-:19,506,000 
July 20,434,688 22,468,304 20,322,800 
Total — — 

seven 

mos. $171,641,925 $188,353,230 $190,372,280 
Aug. 20,821,184 22,800,500 ........ 
Sept.. 2a502,508 22BsI 200 .esccee. 
Oct. 24,797,624 24,300,500. ......... 
Nov. 28,658,695 27,248,160 ......... 
Dec, 32756698 27959200 on... 
Total —— _ 

twelve 

mos. $302,050,000 $313,498,840 ........ 
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AAA Announces Sealed 


Corn Program 


Details of the insurance program 
for resealing corn has been released 
by the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration, while Federal crop esti- 
mates place this year’s production 
slightly under last year but above 
the ten-year average. 

Another bumper crop this year 
will result in a heavy influx in the 
resealing, according to farm leaders. 
A total of 557,280,276 bushels of 
corn were resealed last Fall, accord- 
ing to A.A.A. figures, which com- 
pares with the crop estimate of 
2,248,246,000 bushels in the nation 
this year. 

The A.A.A. outlined in its reseal- 
ing program the following rules on 
insurance : 

“Producers will be required to purchase 
primary insurance on all corn resealed for 
the storage period ending October 15th, as 
provided in the loan. The amount of in 
surance shall not be less than the amount 
of the note plus interest to maturity. 

“Secondary insurance will be purchased 
by Commodity Credit Corporation on all 
resealed corn. 

“1938 corn carries no insurance, but all 
1939 corn carries primary insurance for 
one year from date of loan, and upon ob- 
taining the new insurance, the cancella 
tion of outstanding certificates will be on 
a pro rate basis if applied on the new in 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Courtesy Week to be 
Observed in Chicago 

WITH “COURTESY SAVES LIVES” AS 
THE OFFICIAL SLOGAN, THE THIRD 
annual ‘Courtesy Week” will be ob- 
served in Chicago from September 29 
to October 5 by proclamation of 
Mayor Edward J. Kelly and edict 
of the Chicago Safety Council. The 
period will precede the 1940 Safety 
Congress and Exposition, sponsored 
by the National Safety Council, to 
be held in Chicago October 7 to 11. 

l‘ostered by the Keep Chicago Safe 
Committee in cooperation with lead- 
ing industrial, commercial, civic, com- 
munity, social, fraternal, church, mo- 
tor club and other groups the move- 
ment is city-wide and is receiving the 
support of all interests and individu- 
als in an effort to reduce traffic deaths 
and injuries and minimize automobile 
accidents. 

The Mayor’s proclamation appeals 
to all motor vehicle drivers and _ pe- 
destrians residing in Chicago to co- 
operate in this worthy movement to 
the end that its influence will spread 
over long periods and will further 
contribute to Chicago’s reputation as 
a safe and courteous city. 

Many activities have been arranged 
for the week starting with Church 
Day on Sunday, September 29, when 
pastors and ministers will join in 
promoting the movement by preach- 
ing sermons to their congregations 
on safety and courtesy. Special days 
will also be devoted to industry, pri- 
vate car owners, pedestrians, bicycle 
riders, students and other groups. 
\ppropriate programs have been de- 
veloped for each occasion. 


ee @ 
Movement to Include Seamen 
in Compensation Coverage 


\ RESOLUTION INTRODUCED BY SEN- 
\TOR OVERTON OF LOUISIANA IN THE 
course of a recent meeting of Con- 
gress was of interest as indicating < 
trend to widen the field of workmen’s 
compensation. The text of the resolu- 
tion, which was referred to the Com- 
inittee on Commerce, follows: 

Resolved, that the Department of 
Commerce, the Department of Labor, 
the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion, the United States Employees’ Com- 
pensation Commission, and the Mari- 
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time Labor Board are authorized and 
directed jointly to make a thorough 
study of Workmen’s Compensation with 
a view to determining whether the same, 
by Act of Congress, should be made 
applicable to seamen; to supply the 
Senate with statistical information and 
other data that may be helpful in con- 
sidering such legislation; to confer in 
respect thereto with representatives of 
the seamen and ship owners, and to 
report to the Senate, on or before 
February 15, 1941, the findings and spe- 
cific recommendations of the aforesaid 
agencies. 


Customer Group Accident 
Policies Prohibited 


UNDER THE INSURANCE LAWS OF 
TEXAS IT IS UNLAWFUL FOR A RETAIL 
vendor to supply to his customers, 
free of charge, upon their purchasing 
commodities sold by him, accident 
policy certificates making such cus- 
tomers insureds within the provisions 
of a master accident insurance policy 
issued to the retailer by a licensed in- 
surance carrier. So declares an opin- 
ion issued by the office of the Attor- 
ney General of Texas on August 12, 
in response to a query by the Hon- 
orable Walter C. Woodward, chair- 
man of the Board of Insurance Com- 
missioners. 

The proposed plan giving rise to 
the request for an opinion provided 
that the United Travelers Insurance 
Company of Houston, Texas, a duly 
authorized domestic life, health and 
accident insurance company, should 
issue to Easton’s Gulf Service, of 
Skidmore, Texas, a retail oil and 
gasoline distributor, a form of group 
accident insurance policy. The em- 
ployes of the [aston organization, 
who would be qualified and licensed 
insurance agents of the insurance 
company, would then issue to Easton 
customers certificates binding the in- 
surance company to pay to each such 
customer as an individual insured, 
benefits as provided for in the master 
policy. According to the terms of 
the master policy, each insured cus- 
tomer would be entitled to the sum 
of $500 immediately upon receipt by 
the insurance company of due proof 
of the death of such customer result- 
ing solely from bodily injuries ef- 
fected solely and exclusively by vio- 
lent external causes and through ac- 
cidental means during the coverage 
period of the certificate and/or pol- 
icy. The Easton Company would pay 
all premiums due under the master 
policy and would collect and trans- 
mit to the insurance company cash 
premiums paid by customers desiring 
extended coverage beyond that pro- 
vided in the ordinary transaction. 
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Likening the proposed plan to a 
group life insurance plan wherein the 
Easton Company would be the “em- 
ployer” and the customers the ‘“em- 
ployes”’, the opinion indicates that 
well-settled authority makes contracts 
of the proposed kind, maturing on 
the contingency of death of the in- 
sured, contracts of life insurance, re- 
gardless of what else they may be 
called. The opinion further points 
out that under the law by which the 
United Travelers Insurance Company 
was incorporated, the only group pol- 
icies permitted are life insurance poli- 
cies in which certain specifications are 
strictly met. A fixed minimum num- 
ber of individual insureds, a mini- 
mum percentage of total employes 
insured, and a definite employer-em- 
ploye relationship between the master 
policyholder and the certificate hold- 
ers are the requirements prescribed. 

Under the circumstances attend- 
ing the proposed plan, the writing of 
customer group “accident” policies 
by the United Travelers Insurance 
Company would be beyond the char- 
ter powers of the company and be- 
yond the limits of the controlling law 
permitting group life policies to be 
written. 
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National Defense Keynote 
of Safety Congress 


The prime importance of indus- 
trial safety as a factor in the efficient 
carrying out of the national defense 
program has become, under the pres- 
sure of world events, the underlying 
theme of the 29th National Safety 
Congress and Exposition which will 
be held at Chicago’s Hotel Stevens 
October, 7-11 under the auspices of 
the National Safety Council. For 
although only a fraction of the Con- 
gress’s 162 sessions will treat di- 
rectly of the particular safety prob- 
lems which will be. raised as the na- 
tion’s productive plant moves into 
high gear under the stimulus of ac- 
tivity for preparedness, the expecta- 
tion is that every discussion of safety 
topics will have in the background 
the question of what changes will be 
wrought by the new conditions which 
the country faces. 

The keynote will be struck at the 
annual meeting of members of the 
National Safety Council which will 
open the Congress. Safety and war 
will be discussed from the point of 
view of the military man by Lieu- 
tenant-General Stanley H. Ford of 
the United States Army at this ses- 
sion. The viewpoint of the indus- 
trialist will be presented by W. E. 
Mitchell, vice-president and general 
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manager of the Georgia Power Com- 
pany, Atlanta, whose subject will be 
“Conserving Our Greatest Asset— 
Man Power.” 

As in the past specific problems of 
safety will be considered in detail 
at the meetings of specialized groups. 
Among those which will come to- 
gether during the Congress are the 
sections on aeronautics, automotive 
and machine shop, cement and 
quarry, chemicals, child education, 
commercial vehicles, construction, 
employes’ publications, foods, ma- 
rine, meat packing and leather indus- 
tries, metals, mining, paper and pulp, 
petroleum, power presses, public 
utilities, refrigeration, rubber, steam 
railroads, street and highway traffic, 
textiles, transit, and wood products. 

Topics of interest to more than a 
single type of industry which will 
be discussed at special meetings in- 
clude agricultural safety, building 
inaintenance, eye protection, fire con- 
trol and prevention, fundamental 
causes of accidents, governmental 
safety service in industry, health 
service in industry, home safety, in- 
dustrial nursing, maintaining interest 
in safety, occupational disease, off- 
the-job accidents, plant transporta 
tion, psychology and safety, safety 
belts, safety supervisors, safety train- 
ing, and visual education. 

Of outstanding interest to insur- 
ance members will be, of course, the 
meeting upon fire control and pre- 
vention, which will be held on Octo- 
ber 11 under the chairmanship of 
Percy Bugbee, general manager of 
the National lire Protection Asso- 
ciation, Boston. Another will be the 
program of the Street and Highway 
Traffic Section, which will be de- 
veloped at meetings running through- 
out the period of the Congress. 
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Rhode Island Warns Against 


Ficticious Fleets 


H. L. WELLER, DIRECTOR OF BUSI- 
NESS REGULATION OF RHODE ISLAND, 
has notified all insurance companies 
writing automobile coverages in the 
state as follows with respect to auto- 
mobile fleet policies. 

“It has come to our notice that certain 
insurance companies licensed to trans- 
act the business of automobile liability, 
property damage and other automobile 
coverages in this state, have made a 
practice of including in ‘fleet’ policies, 
cars and/or trucks of individual own 
ership, thereby granting to such indi- 
vidual owners certain credits that would 
be available only on bona fide ‘fleets’ 
under single ownership, direct manage 
ment and control 

“Tt is the opinion of this Department 
that such practices are in violation of 
Chapter 157 of the General Laws (1938) 
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relating to rebating and discrimination 

by insurance companies. All companies 

engaged in such practices should 

promptly eliminate and discontinue all 

coverage which violates the statutes.” 
ee ee ® 


N. L. R. B Orders Life Co. 
to Bargain with Agents 


CONSIDERABLE CONTROVERSY HAS 
BEEN STIRRED UP BY RECENT ACTION 
of the National Labor Relations 
Board ruling that agents of the John 
Hancock Life Insurance Company 
are entitled to bargain collectively 
with that institution in settling cer- 
tain differences. 

In an order received from Wash- 
ington signed by Chairman J. War- 
ren Madden and two other members 
of the Board, the St. Louis office of 
the N.L.R.B. was directed to hold 
and supervise an election among the 
industrial agents in the East St. Louis 
office of the John Hancock Life In- 
surance Company before the end of 
September, to determine whether the 
agents wish to be represented by the 
American Federation of Industrial 
and Ordinary Insurance Agents 
Union No. 21571, American Federa- 
tion of Labor. The Order also di- 
rected that a similar election be held 
for the agents in the company’s 
branch office at Hoboken, New Jer- 
sey. 





The question has arisen whether 
the Board has jurisdiction in the 
matter involving an insurance com- 
pany since insurance was declared 
not to be commerce by the United 
States Supreme Court in the case of 
Paul v. Virginia, decided in 1869. 


1940 Mutual Directory 
Ready 


THE 1940 DIRECTORY OF MUTUAL 
COMPANIES IN THE UNITED STATES, 
ire and Casualty, now on the press, 
lists a total of 2414 active mutual 
fire insurance companies with net 
premiums received during 1939 of 
$159,227,128, losses paid, $62,297,- 
551, insurance in force, $47,540,623, 
192, admitted assets, $381,683,115, 
surplus to policyholders, $243,069,- 
873 and dividends paid to policy- 
holders, $36,076,724. 


The 202 mutual casualty compa- 
nies had net premiums received in 
1939 of $223,883,710, losses paid, 
$92,441,943, admitted assets, $356,- 
344,308, surplus to policyholders, 
$101,285,463 and dividends paid to 
policyholders, $33,205,277. 


The Directory is published by the 
American Mutual Alliance, 919 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
The price is fifty cents. 








CHASE M. SMITH 


J. E. MAGNUS 


W. D. KEEFER 


L.M.C. Agents’ Training Course 


THREE OF THE “L.M.C,” EXECU- 
TIVES WHO TOOK PART IN THE FIVE- 
day Midwest section of the Lumber- 
mens Mutual Casualty Company’s 
agents’ training course, held in Chi- 
cago, August 12-16, are shown above. 
‘rom left to right, they are: Chase 
M. Smith, counsel; J. E. Magnus, 
vice president, James S. Kemper and 
Company, Chicago; W. D. Keefer, 
assistant manager of the Safety [n- 
gineering Department. Mr. Smith 
was the featured speaker at a lunch- 
eon held for the agents on August 


16. In one of the regular class ses 
sions, Mr. Magnus talked on “Sell- 
ing the Survey Proposal” and Mr. 
Keefer on “Using ‘L.M.C.’ Safety 
Service to Help You Sell”. Thirty- 
four other talks and plenty of op- 
portunity for individual discussion 
during the course made it possible 
for agents to go back to their home 
communities filled with ideas for 
greater production. Another session, 
for Eastern agents, was held in Gar- 
den City, Long Island, August 19-23. 
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The Comprehensive Policy 
And Other Approved Insurance Coverages 


An Address 
By A. P. LANGE 


HALE BROS. STORES, INC. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Before the Mid-Year Mutual Insurance 
Conference at San Francisco 


Y way of preamble, let me say 

that you desire to learn how 

your customers, the buyers of 
insurance, would like to be served is 
one of the encouraging signs which 
have of late been appearing on the 
insurance horizon. 

The contention of insurance buy- 
ers that they should be allowed to 
participate in the vital work of form 
drafting is logical and is based on 
their desire to act for themselves to 
keep their principals properly in- 
sured. It is perfectly natural that 
those charged with the responsibility 
of keeping their principals adequately 
insured at reasonable cost should un- 
dertake to study insurance and learn 
from unprejudiced and disinterested 
authorities and to apply the knowl- 
edge gained thereby. 

Leading insurance journalists have 
long maintained that organizations 
of insurance buyers should be re- 
garded as tending to promote. the in- 
terests of those engaged in the busi- 
ness. According to one, the stock- 
insurance interests should welcome 
(which they seldom do) the chance 
to confer with large buyers of insur- 
ance and consider their proposals. 
Then they can present the underwrit- 
er’s viewpoint and attempt to reach 
a reasonable accord. 

If the executive who is trying to 
keep his organization fully protected 
discovers a form of insurance which 
he needs, underwriters should be glad 
to consider it. If it is a risk which 
they can insure with a reasonable 
prospect of profit, their opportunity 
for service will have been increased. 
If it is one which they would will- 
ingly insure but for legal restrictions, 
the underwriters would have a much 
better prospect of securing removal 
of the restrictions if influential buy- 
ers of insurance were working with 
them. 

Unfortunately for them, Pacific 
Coast managers of “orthodox” car- 
riers have almost invariably refrained 
from attending the meetings of such 
organizations as the San I*rancisco 
Insurance Buyers’ Association ap- 
parently because they considered it 


below their dignity to be present at 
a meeting with their customers or 
possibly to avoid the questions which 
informed persons would be sure to 
put to them and which they could not 
answer satisfactorily without embar- 
rassment. 

Similar treatment was accorded 
controllers of a number of large de- 
partment stores, many of whom are 
members of the Insurance Buyers’ 
Association. Having devised new 
forms of coverage to fit the needs of 
their principals, they undertook to 
call the results of their efforts to the 
attention of controllers in other sec- 
tions, only to meet with a sarcastic 
editorial in the American Agency 
Bulletin under the caption, “Leave It 
To The Controllers”. 

In contrast to this, managers of in- 
dependent carriers, stock and non- 
stock, attended these meetings, ad- 
dressed them and showed neither 
resentment nor embarrassment when 
asked to take the buyers into their 
confidence. 


Improved Coverages Considered 
Let us now consider what has 
been accomplished in recent years in 
improving insurance coverages, be 
ing mindful of the fact that, had it 
not been for your cooperation with 
insurance buyers, there would be no 

such accomplishments to record. 

ee @ 

The Comprehensive Policy 
HE term “Comprehensive [ol- 
icy” is a technical one. To dis- 
cuss it intelligently requires, first of 
all, a definition of the meaning of the 
word comprehensive. The dictionary 
defines the word to mean “including 
much”; “comprising many things” 
“having a wide scope”. These defi- 
nitions are apparently acceptable to 
underwriters as establishing the lim- 
its of insurance coverage, but I doubt 
whether they are acceptable to pol- 
icyholders who have given much 
thought to securing full insurance 
coverage. These latter feel the need 
of something beyond the range of 
the dictionary definition of the word 
“comprehensive”. This they find in 
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one of its synonyms, “full”, one of 
the dictionary definitions of which is 
“complete”, and it is with that mean- 
ing in mind that I am discussing the 
comprehensive policy which, in my 
opinion, must supersede all present 
forms of insurance coverages if insur- 
ance is to fulfill its self-imposed obli- 
gation of providing indemnity for 
losses honestly sustained, regardless 
of the cause of such losses. 

Such policies, or perhaps I should 
say such insurance coverage has long 
been obtainable on property not at 
rest through the medium of Inland 
Marine insurance, which is so broad 
that it covers losses due to any haz- 
ard against which it is consistent with 
public policy and the solvency of in- 
surance carriers to protect those hav- 
ing an insurable interest therein, 
()ddly enough this is accomplished 
by listing in the policy the hazards 
or perils not insured against instead 
of attempting to list those which the 
insurance carrier assumes. In other 
words, instead of following the prac- 
tice common among fire insurance 
carriers of naming the hazards or 
perils assumed and leaving the pol- 
icyholder, or insured, to think of 
those against the consequences of 
which he is not insured, Inland Ma- 
rine practice has been to assume all 
hazards or perils except those specifi- 
cally excluded and to set forth those 
exclusions so clearly that no policy- 
holder can fairly claim that the cov- 
erage is not as broad as he had reason 
to expect or to believe it to be. 

After having been confined for 
many years to Inland Marine, the 
principle of comprehensive or full 
coverage was extended to general lia- 
bility insurance, and it is to the credit 
of the,insurance fraternity of San 
I‘rancisco that the first policy afford- 
ing protection against claims for 
torts, however caused, was issued in 
San ['rancisco in favor of a San 
I‘rancisco policyholder, This, it may 
surprise you to learn, occurred more 
than twelve years ago. Briefly de 
scribed, the policy provides protec- 
tion against liability for any and all 
claims against the insured on account 
of torts for which the insured might 
he held legally liable, excepting only 
such as were caused by agencies spe- 
cifically and clearly set forth. ‘lhe 
policy in question has been continued 
in force since its inception in 1928 
with only minor refinements and has 
been the model or forerunner of 
the comprehensive policies now gen- 
erally issued by many liability insur- 
ance carriers. It has also served to 
bring about the comprehensive forms 
of automobile insurance coverage 
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and, of quite recent date, the com- 
prehensive form of insurance in- 
demnity against losses due to crime 
of any and all descriptions. It is 
only in the field of direct loss to the 
owner of stationary property that 
really comprehensive insurance cov- 
erage is so difficult to obtain. 

Granted that in some instances 
state laws circumscribe the power of 
the fire insurance carriers to issue a 
truly comprehensive policy covering 
on buildings and their contents, the 
incontrovertible fact is that carriers, 
with rare exceptions, have made little 
or no effort to bring about changes 
in these laws, opposition to which 
would be confined almost entirely to 
their own ranks. 

Granted that data are lacking for 
determining the proper rate to be 
charged for such a policy, there is 
no indication of any effort to accumu- 
late any such data or to conduct an 
experiment in rating such as the In- 
land Marine carriers and the liability 
carriers conducted in their early ven- 
tures or the automobile carriers are 
now conducting in providing com- 
prehensive coverage in connection 
with the ownership-and operation of 
automobiles. 

I have said that with rare excep- 
tion comprehensive insurance cover- 
age on buildings and their contents 
has received little or no attention 
from insurance carriers. The rare 
exception, | am glad to say, is to be 
found in the activities of the Mutual 
companies in Pacific Coast territory 
which is rapidly gaining a nationwide 
reputation for progressiveness in de- 
vising new and improved forms of 
insurance coverage not only without 
the assistance but actually despite the 
opposition of underwriters in other 
sections. 

That the theory of comprehensive 
insurance coverage is sound and 
certain to spread to all classes and 
throughout the country is shared by 
many others and was very ably 
brought out in an item appearing 
in the National Underwriter of July 
11 reviewing an address by Mr. G. 
M. Healy, Manager, Automobile of 
Hartford, before the West Virginia 
Association of Insurance Agents from 
which I quote: 

“The rapid rise of inland marine insur- 
ance can be traced to the fundamental 
truth that inland marine underwriters 
were the first group to recognize that they 
themselves could best progress by selling 
the insurance-buying public what it wanted 
to buy, not what the manual or rate book 
advised to sell them”, according to Mr. 
Healy. 

“This theory has now been accepted 
through the insurance field, and one can 
observe the extent of coverage endorsement 
being added to the straight fire policy; the 
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automobile comprehensive or all risk poli- 
cies being substituted for the straight auto- 
mobile fire and theft policy; the residence 
burglary policy becoming more streamlined 
and plastic. Also, one can see this theory 
being carried to extreme limits, in that 
buildings can now be insured on the west 
coast against all risks. The liability poli- 
cies have been broadened recently to cover 
blanket liability from any cause, rather 
than as the result of one specified opera- 
tion or location.” 

“Yet, Mr. Healy pointed out, inland 
marine insurance is not static. It has been 
called the last frontier of insurance, be- 
cause of its freedom from artificial shack- 
les and needless encumbrances to insur- 
ance selling. It has demonstrated its abil- 
ity to respect existing rate schedules as 
a base, and by virtue of a broader cover- 
age at an adequate rate loading, to give 
the utmost protection at a moderate cost.” 

“In the past it has opened up many 
avenues to new premium development, 
creating selling at the expense of no other 
department of insurance. It will open up 
many more, for every day some enter- 
prising agent or company man discovers 
one of these infinite possibilities and ex- 
ploits it. If the idea is a good one it 
spreads throughout the country and a new 
inland marine policy is born.” 

“In closing, the speaker said that inland 
marine insurance is the insurance of the 
future, and that its tailor-made _ policies 
can be drawn to fit the individual need 
and circumstance. It is on the threshold 
of a new era of insurance under the 
slogan ‘All risks at all locations; complete 
protection for the assured.’” 

ee @ ® 


Other Improved Insurance 
Coverages 

UTSTANDING in the list of 

improved insurance coverages 
are several which, like the All Risks 
policy referred to by Mr. Healy, orig- 
inated on the Pacific Coast. Credit 
for this long step forward must and 
is cheerfully given to the Mutual 
carriers and their representatives 
whose broad vision and willing co- 
operation with their customers, the 
buyers of insurance, made it possible 
to secure these superior coverages 
despite the opposition of their ortho- 
dox brethren who seemed intent on 
regarding any innovation in under- 
writing which did not originate with 
them (and it is difficult to find any 
which did so originate) as some- 
what of an impertinence and an in- 
trusion upon their prerogative of 
dictating to their customers what 
they should buy. These several cov- 
erages, stated in the order in which 
they were devised and put into effect 
and my participation in devising them 
and placing insurance thereunder 
are: 

Inde finiteness a Fundamental 


Fault 
Indefiniteness as to the amount of 
protection afforded an insured under 
a policy of insurance has resulted 
not only in considerable dissatisfac 
tion between insurance carriers and 


insurance buyers after a loss has oc- 
curred or a claim under insurance 
has arisen, but has also created a 
degree of sales resistance, especially) 
in the case of new forms of insuranc: 
coverage. 

In certain States, of which Califor 
nia is one of the most important, 
standard policies are prescriLed, but 
practically unlimited latitude is al- 
lowed in amending such policies by 
specific endorsements or by clauses 
incorporated in the “form” or “rider” 
attached to the policy. 

As illustrations of the possibilities 
cf obtaining insurance coverage free 
from indefiniteness as to the actual 
measure of loss, if and when a loss 
occurs, I offer the following taken 
fiom policies issued to my principals. 


Insuring Merchandise at Selling 
Price 

lor many years we have carried 
insurance on our stocks of merchan 
dise on the basis of the selling price 
on the day preceding the loss and 
at the place where the loss occurred. 
This innovation was the direct result 
of our realization of the indefiniteness 
to be found in the various forms of 
insurance designed to protect us 
against loss of profits due to the oc- 
currences of events insured against, 
which indefiniteness the insurance 
companies interested admitted with- 
out, however, offering any remedy 
therefor. 

briefly summarized, insuring mer- 
chandise at selling price provides that 
we shall pay premiums and _ collect 
losses on the basis of the selling price 
of the merchandise instead of on that 
of its “sound” value. It substitutes 
a definite, indisputable measure of 
damage for one which has given and 
necessarily must always give rise to 
considerable difference of opinion. 

(To guard against losses resulting 
in only a small amount of damage to 
stock, but seriously interrupting the 
operations of the store in which the 
loss may occur, we carry a spe 
cially designed “Business Interrup- 
tion” policy. ) 

experience under this form has 
been consistently satisfactory to our 
insurance carriers and_ ourselves. 
Losses have occurred and the adjust- 
ment thereof has amply demon- 
strated that there is nothing unfair, 
unwise, or unworkable in this method 
of insuring a stock of merchandise. 
The principal feature brought out by 
these adjustments, however, is that 
there is no indefiniteness as to the 
measure of the amount of any loss 
occurring under our policy, or the 
amount of premium earned under the 
policy. 
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Comprehensive Liability 
HE situation confronting my 
principals prior to 1928 was 

identical with that confronting prac- 

tically every merchant, manufacturer 
and property owner. 

In common with many others, we 
had long realized that the most seri- 
ous insurance problem confronting 
merchants today is that of providing 
coverage against claims of third par- 
ties, based on accidents however oc- 
curring. At one time we carried the 
usual forms of insurance designed to 
protect us against such claims — 
General Liability, Elevator Liability, 
food Products, Automobile Liability, 
direct and contingent, etc. As new 
enterprises were undertaken or old 
ones discontinued, or new locations 
opened and old ones closed, we ar- 
ranged our insurance accordingly, al- 
ways conscious, however, that some 
exposure to loss might not be pro- 
tected, either because of failure to 
include in the policy the occurrence 
causing the accident or the location 
at which it occurred or because of 
faulty wording in the printed condi- 
tions of the policies which had es- 
caped our attention. lortunately for 
us, no accident occurred resulting in 
a claim against which we were not 
insured. 

To correct the situation and to 
meet all conceivable contingencies, 
we prepared and put into force, more 
than 12 years ago, an _ especially 
drawn Liability policy of which the 
following is an analysis: 

All printed conditions in the pol- 
icy are eliminated and typewritten 
conditions substituted therefor to 
guard against oversight in excluding 
objectionable conditions. 

The scope of the insurance and 
those protected by the policy are set 
forth under clauses as quoted: 

The Company agrees: 

1. TO INSURE the assured against loss 
for all liability (up to the limits herein 
provided) imposed by law upon assured 
for, or on account of, or as the result of, 
or growing out of accidental bodily in- 
juries (including death) occurring or 
suffered or alleged to have occurred or 
to have been suffered by any person or 
persons in any manner, except the assured 
is not herein insured against loss for 
liability under any Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Law, or against loss for liability 
caused by: 

(a) Motor vehicles owned or operated 
by or on behalf of the assured. 

(b) Aircraft. 

(c) Any person employed, with the 
knowledge of an executive officer of the 
assured, (1) contrary to law: (2) or under 
the age of 14 years; (3) or under the age 
of 16 years if in charge of or operating 
any elevator. 

2. TO DEFEND in the name and on 
behalf of the assured all claims or suits 
for such injuries for which the assured 
is, Or is alleged to be liable; and for which 





the assured is insured under this policy. 
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Provision is made to extend the 
coverage to others, named or un- 
named, whether we are obligated to 
hold such others harmless at the in- 
ception of the policy or subsequently 
become obligated to do so. 

Extension of the policy to new lo- 
cations and termination at locations 
discontinued, with resultant adjust- 
ment in premium, is made automatic 
by the provision that the premium 
charge for this policy having been 
based on the area and frontage of 
the assured’s premises (and on all 
elevators contained therein) at the 
inception of this policy, the assured 
agrees to advise the company of any 
extension to existing premises at the 
termination of the policy year and as 
to any new elevator installed or any 
new location acquired or occupied. 

The company is entitled to receive 
from the assured a pro rata addi- 
tional premium (less credit on the 
same basis, for any reduction or elim- 
ination) for extension to existing 
premises, installation of new eleva- 
tors and new locations, based on its 
manual of rates. 

Analysts of this policy have at times 
raised the question whether the pol- 
icy protects the insured against lia- 
bility on account of injuries sustained 
under certain circumstances. Invari- 
ably the answer is the same: 

“If the insured is legally liable, 
such liability is protected under the 
policy unless specifically excluded.” 

This answer is confirmed by refer- 
ence to the clause in the quoted por- 
tion of the policy: 

“To defend in the name and on 
behalf of the assured all claims or 
suits for such injuries for which the 
assured is, or is alleged to be liable 
and for which the assured is insured 
under this policy.” 

ee @ @ 
Insuring Buildings at 
Replacement Cost 

AVING in mind a situation 

common to many other stores, 
we undertook to revise the insurance 
on our store buildings to cover the 
replacement value thereof. 

We realized that in the event of 
the destruction of a store building 
the maximum amount of insurance 
we could recover regardless of the 
amount of insurance carried, would 
be the replacement cost of the build- 
ing, less depreciation however caused. 
Obviously “replacement cost” is at 
best an indefinite term. Estimates of 
such cost are bound to vary, as is the 
matter of depreciation. Resort to ap- 
praisal as provided for in the policy 
may or may not be satisfactory, with 
the advantage to the carriers that they 
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have the option, but not the obliga- 
tion, to rebuild. 

A further reason moving us to in- 
sure these buildings on the basis of 
cost of replacement was the fact 
that, in the event of their destruc- 
tion, it would be necessary to provide 
funds — to invest additional capital 
— to cover the difference between 
the amount of insurance collected and 
the cost of erecting a new building. 
As we could not expect an appre- 
ciable increase in sales or reduction 
in operating costs by reason of be- 
ing housed in a new building, the 
only benefit we would receive from 
the additional capital invested would 
be the reinstatement of the physical 
depreciation, which, because of the 
condition of the buildings, was nom- 
inal. 

In the majority of states, buildings 
can be insured at their full replace- 
ment value through the medium of 
the valued policy law, which pro- 
vides that, in the case of total loss, 
the total amount of insurance carried 
on the building at time of loss shall 
be the measure of loss sustained by 
the insured. Under the operation of 
such a law it is not only possible to 
insure a building for its full replace- 
ment value but also even in excess 
thereof, a feature which is rightly 
condemned by practically all who 
have given the matter serious and 
unbiased consideration. 

California has no such law. The 
total or aggregate amount of insur- 
ance carried on a building does not 
establish the amount to be paid in 
case of any loss, total or partial. 

In order, however, that the meas- 
ure of loss may be definitely agreed 
upon between the insurer and the in- 
sured — that the loss may, in this 
respect, be adjusted at the time the 
policy is issued — California has pro- 
vided a method whereby both the in- 
surer and the insured may have the 
benefit of the valyed policy of many 
other states but free from the objec- 
tionable features of overinsurance. 
This law, enacted in 1872, may be 
found in the California Insurance 
Code, 1935, from which I quote: 

“2050. The effect of a valuation in a 
fire policy is the same as in a marine 
policy. 

“2051. Under an open policy, the mea- 
sure of indemnity in fire insurance is the 
expense to the insurer of replacing the thing 
lost or injured in its condition at the time 
of the injury, such expense being computed 
as of the time of the commencement of the 
fire. 

“2052. Whenever the insured desires to 
have a valuation named in his policy insur- 
ing any building or structure against fire, 
he may require such building or structure 
to be examined by the insurer and the 
value of the insured’s interest therein 
shall be fixed at that time by the parties. 
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The cost of the examination shall be paid 
by the insured. 

“2053. A clause shall be inserted in such 
a valued policy, stating substantially that 
the value of the insured’s interest in the 
insured building or structure has been thus 
fixed.” 

Proceeding in accordance with the 
provisions of the California law, we 
arranged to have a detailed appraisal 
made by a contractor acceptable to 
the insurance companies and our- 
selves. A copy of this appraisal was 
furnished each company, following 
which policies were issued containing 
special clauses relating to replacement 
and valuation as prescribed by the 
Code. 

A review of the policy appeared 
in an item in the Journal of Com- 
merce (New York) and resulted in 
some criticism of the publisher of a 
San lrancisco insurance journal who 
was supposed to have sent in the 
item but who, as a matter of fact, 
Was not in any way responsible for 
its appearance. The criticism ema- 
nated from the Vacific Coast man- 
ager of one of the largest fleets of 
fire insurance carriers and was con- 
fined to objection to having it be- 
come known that California has on 
its statute books a form of valued 
policy law fair to both the imsurer 
and the insured. 

e* ee ® 


Products Liability 


Fed IRE, particularly a Depart- 
ment Store, holding a liability 
policy such as described herein un- 
der the heading Comprehensive Lia- 
hility, does not require a separate pol- 
icy ‘protecting it against claims for 
torts based on injuries resulting from 
the use or consumption of articles 
sold by it. In other words, such a 
store does not require Products [ia- 
bility insurance, but there are many 
stores whose products liability insur- 
ance is carried under separate policies. 

\gain, stores are vitally interested 
in having concessionaires operating 
within the store and those from whom 
the stores purchase merchandise 
(known in store parlance as “Re- 
sources”) carry l’roducts Liability 
insurance. This is due to the stores’ 
desire to see that any person having 
a meritorious claim on account of 
the consumption or use of any prod- 
uct purchased in the store is properly 
compensated at the expense of the 
one at fault or his insurance carrier. 
Reforms in Products Liability insur- 
ance have been secured but only by 
comparatively few insurance buyers 
and with great effort on their part. 

Directing attention to conditions in 
connection with casualty insurance 
coverages and as evidence that casu- 
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alty insurance companies, as well as 
fire insurance companies, are “stuck 
in the mire of tradition”, Pacific In- 
surance said: 

“It seems that another forward 
step on the part of the insurance com- 
panies would be to issue a really com- 
plete and proper form of products 
liability insurance . . . instead of 
the ancient and outmoded one used 
at present wherein the dealer is never 
sure whether the manufacturer’s pol- 
icy is really worth anything or not.” 

After pointing out the need for 
products liability insurance, the Con- 
tinental Casualty Co., which is under- 
taking to popularize such insurance, 
says: 

“The underwriting results in con- 
nection with products liability insur- 
ance on many classifications have not 
been at all satisfactory, but this prob- 
lem would not be an acute one if 
more of this insurance were sold, 
rather than being purchased.” 

As I understand it, the expression 
“sold rather than being purchased” 
means that at the present time prod- 
ucts liability insurance is sought prin- 
cipally by those who realize that the 
products they manufacture or sell are, 
by reason of conditions which they 
are unable or unwilling to correct, 
extra hazardous to the public and 
therefore to their insurance carrier. 
The objective is to create a general 
demand from manufacturers and dis- 
tributors for products liability insur- 
ance, avoiding adverse selection of 
risks and increasing the spread, 
thereby permitting the law of aver- 
ages, on which all classes of insur- 
ance must necessarily rely, to operate. 

Retailers and distributors are will- 
ing and anxious to cooperate with 
casualty insurance companies in their 
efforts to secure a wider spread of 
risk under products liability insur- 
ance. They do not ask that manufac- 
turers undertake to hold them harm- 
less on account of any thing that may 
occur after the product reaches them. 
They are quite prepared to carry, at 
their own expense, whatever insur- 
ance may be necessary to protect 
their legal liability for injuries result- 
ing from any act of omission or com- 
mission on their part. Such liability 
is duly protected under the “All 
Risks” liability policy described in a 
preceding paragraph. They do, how- 
ever, want their customers protected 
against damages for which the manu- 
facturer alone should be held liable. 
They want evidence that the product 
has been tested in laboratories other 
than those of the manufacturer, just 
as elevators are tested and inspected 
by others than the elevator company 





which installed them. Above all, they 
want definiteness, a feature which is 
sadly lacking at this time. 

The outstanding points of indefi- 
niteness in products liability insurance 
are: 

(1) What is the controlling date 
determining whether or not the in- 
sured is protected under the policy ? 

(A) The date the retailer pur- 
chased the product from the whole- 
saler ? 

(LB) The date the retailer sold the 
product to the customer 

(C) The date the customer was in- 
jured as a result of using or consum- 
ing the product ? 

The importance of definiteness in 
fixing such a controlling date is 
shown in the following case : 

A department store purchased a 
large quantity of face creams, in 
sealed containers, in December, 1937. 
A customer purchased a jar of the 
face cream in November, 1938, but 
did not open the jar or apply the 
cream until January, 1939. The cus- 
tomer claimed to have been seriously 
injured as a result of using the cream. 

At the time of the sale to the store, 
the manufacturer furnished a certifi- 
cate setting forth that products lia- 
bility insurance protecting the manu- 
facturer and those holding under him 
was carried, but when claim was 
filed, the insurance company denied 
liability on the ground that its policy 
had expired, without being renewed, 
before the customer actually  sus- 
tained any injury as a result of using 
the cream. 

Recourse was then attempted 
against the insurance company which 
carried the Products Liability insur- 
ance in 1939. Liability was denied on 
the ground that the latter policy was 
not in force at the time the cream 
was sold to the customer. 

The claim was finally defended by 
the manufacturer at his own expense 
and, as the trial resulted in a verdict 
in favor of the defendant, the loss to 
the manufacturer and the store by 
reason of the indefiniteness in the 
policy was not serious. As a matter 
of fact, it may prove to have been 
well worth while by bringing to at- 
tention this serious defect in this 
type of insurance coverage. 

(2) Equally obscure or indefinite 
is the amount of protection available 
to a store under a Products Liability 
policy issued to a manufacturer. 

The practice usually followed is to 
have the insurance company send the 
store a certificate providing insurance 
substantially as follows: 

Liability on account of bodily in- 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Threshing operations involve a number of hazardous risks against which many farmers protect 
themselves by carrying workmen's compensation or employers’ liability insurance. 


Casualty Protection for the 
Farmer 


By V. N. VALGREN 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NTIL a score of years ago, the 

recognized need for insurance 

on the part of the farmer was 
quite generally limited to fire and 
windstorm insurance. If in addition 
he had some form of life insurance 
he was inclined to consider himself 
fully insured. The advent of the au- 
tomobile and the truck on the farm 
has caused the typical conservative 
farmer to include in his list of needed 
forms of insurance protection at least 
one casualty form, namely, automo- 
bile insurance. This, in turn, has 
tended to make him conscious of his 
need for yet other forms of casualty 
protection such as employer's liabil- 
ity or workmen’s compensation and 
personal accident insurance. 


Automobile Insurance 

Because of familiarity with prop- 
erty insurance and relative unfamil- 
larity with casualty insurance, many 
farmer-owners of automobiles at first 
were interested primarily in property 
insurance on their motor vehicles. 
Hence, some of the farm mutual fire 
and windstorm insurance companies 
undertook to provide, usually in sep- 
arate annual policies, the same cover- 
age on motor vehicles that they wrote 
on buildings and contents, This, it 
was soon discovered, fell far short of 
providing the protection needed in 
connection with an automobile or a 
truck. 

The full coverage automobile pol- 
icy consists, of course, of property 
insurance in part. Its casualty or lia- 
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bility features, however, meet an 
even more urgent need than do its 
property insurance features. They 
protect the owner and the authorized 
operator against potentially ruinous 
third-party claims arising out of the 
use of the insured automobile. 

More specifically, the parts of the 
automobile insurance policy that deal 
with what are usually called the fire, 
theft, and collision coverages provide 
forms of property insurance. The 
subject of these coverages is the au- 
tomobile as a piece of property. A 
loss under these coverages cannot 
exceed the value of the automobile. 

The liability features of the policy, 
that is, the public lability and prop- 
erty damage coverages, do not protect 
against loss of any specific property. 
Instead they protect against possible 
claims by members of the public for 
accidental injury to themselves or 
damage to their property resulting 
from the use of the automobile. To 
such loss claims no stipulated upper 
limits can be determined in advance 
of an accident. 


Other Casualty Coverages 

Rather closely related to the lia- 
bility features in automobile insur- 
ance is another form of casualty pro- 
tection for which farmers who cmploy 
hired help have a real need—namely, 
employers’ liability or workmen’s 
compensation insurance. The need 
for some form of insurance covering 
the liability of farmers for accidental 
injuries to their hired help was pres 
ent, of course, long before farmers 
had automobiles. Some of the casu- 
alty companies that insure mainly au- 
tomobiles are now strongly encourag- 
ing the recognition also of this need 
as well as providing means for meet- 
ing it. The farmers with hired help 
who carry employers’ liability or 
workmen’s compensation insurance 
are as yet, however, relatively few in 
comparison with those who carry au- 
tomobile insurance. 

Farmers are quite generally exempt 
from the workmen’s compensation 
laws of the various States unless they 
voluntarily place themselves under 
these laws. All farmers who employ 
hired help are confronted, neverthe- 
less, with liability for possible acci- 
dents to their employees. Such liability 
is recognized under the common law 
of the land and applies to all em- 
ployers unless it has been replaced by 
statutory liability under workmen's 
compensation laws. It is true, of 
course, that the employer under the 
common law has certain defenses 
against liability for accident claims by 
his employees, but these can by no 
means be relied upon in all cases. 
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The farmer’s common-law liability 
for accidental injuries to his hired 
help resembles in at least one respect 
his liability for accidental injuries or 
damages to the public in connection 
with his automobile or truck. No 
stipulated limit can be fixed in ad- 
vance to the possible claim that may 
arise. 

Another form of casualty insurance 
for which farmers have special need 
is personal accident insurance. Farm- 
ing is a relatively hazardous occupa- 
tion. No one can handle farm ani- 
mals and the variety of farm ma- 
chinery involved in modern farming 
without exposing himself to a rela- 
tively pronounced accident hazard. 
Only a minor part of those engaged 
in commerce and industry are con 
fronted with greater accident hazards 
than are those employed in agricul- 
ture. 

e* @ ® 
Need Underestimated 


LB ginal the progress that has 
been made, the need for the 
above-mentioned forms of casualty in- 
surance continues to be less generally 
and less keenly recognized by farm- 
ers than the need for property insur- 
ance. This same situation, in fact, ap- 
pears to hold with city people. Fire 
and windstorm insurance are largely 
purchased by the property owner. 
Automobile liability insurance, as well 
as other needed casualty protection, 
more generally has to be actively 
sold, It is estimated that only about 
one-third of the automobile owners in 
the United States carry liability in- 
surance in connection with their own- 
ership and use of automobiles. No 
worth-while estimate is available on 
the percentage of farmers who carry 
such insurance. 

For farmers with motor vehicles 
and also for farmers with hired help, 
proper liability insurance nevertheless 
represents an urgent need. Without 
fire or windstorm insurance the 
farmer may lose buildings and _ per- 
sonal property and may have diffi- 
culty in replacing them. Without lia- 
bility insurance he takes a chance of 
losing not only buildings and personal 
property but his entire farm as well. 
Individual farmers have been called 
upon to meet judgments as a result 
of liability claims running as high as 
$10,000 or more. Such occurrences 
may be relatively rare, but they do 
happen. 

e* @ ® 
Essential Protection Only 
HE purpose of all insurance is 
to safeguard against possible 
losses that cannot be borne by the 
individual without burdensome or de- 
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structive effect. It is no real purpose 
of insurance to spread over the policy- 
holders minor losses for repairs or 
replacements that the individual can 
bear with little inconvenience or sacri- 
fice. To permit insurance to do this 
results in a needless and unjustified 
increase in insurance costs. This in 
turn deters or prevents individuals 
from buying insurance covering the 
potential serious losses against which 
they really need protection. 

Too often our various forms of in- 
surance have been so devised and the 
insurance contracts so drawn that in- 
demnity is afforded against all losses 
however small, provided the losses 
result from certain specified causes or 
comply with stipulated conditions. 
Against other unavoidable losses how- 
ever large, the insured has too often 
been without protection even after he 
has provided himself with insurance. 


Automobile insurance, at least in 
its property coverages, has often erred 
in common with many other forms of 
insurance in covering and indemnify- 
ing minor losses that can and should 
be borne by the insured himself. This 
practice is socially and economically 
unsound. If the insurance business, 
consisting basically of the collection 
of premiums and the payment of in- 
demnities, could be operated without 
expense, there would then be no harm 
to the insured in covering minor as 
well as larger losses. This is obvi- 
ously impossible. A substantial pro- 
portion of the amount contributed by 
the insured as premiums or assess- 
ments necessarily goes for expenses 
of conducting the business. 


When trifling losses are covered by 
insurance, the member or policyholder 
not infrequently spends an amount of 
time and energy in reporting, prov- 
ing, and collecting a loss claim that 
equals or exceeds in value the indem- 
nity he obtains. When this is true, 
the indemnity paid by the company 
and the disproportionate expense in 
volved in checking or adjusting the 
loss and putting the case through its 
records, all represent a social waste. 


The above statements on the small 
loss problem apply more specifically 
to the forms of automobile insurance 
that cover the motor vehicle as a 
piece of property. In the case of 
public liability and property damage, 
in both of which coverages third par 
ties are involved, the question of 
trifling losses is less of a problem. 
Furthermore, to attempt to have the 
insured himself bear minor liability 
losses might lead to special difficulties 
which do not arise in the case of prop- 
erty losses in which no third parties 


are involved. What has been said 
about public liability and property 
damage in automobile insurance ap- 
plies also to employers’ liability and 
workmen’s compensation insurance. 
In personal accident insurance, how- 
ever, minor cases of injury or loss 
should be kept out of the insurance 
coverage on the same principle as ap- 
plies in property insurance. 

Another and different modern trend 
in automobile and various other forms 
of insurance, namely, that of making 
the policies comprehensive as to thie 
hazards and contingencies covered, 
seems highly desirable. The inclusion 
in the coverage of remote contingen- 
cies, which nevertheless may _ bring 
serious losses to a scattered few oi 
the insured, adds only moderately to 
the cost of insurance but adds mate- 
rially to the real protection that is 
sought and needed. Specific examples 
of this trend in automobile insurance 
are the inclusion of windstorm and 
other hazards with what is often re- 
ferred to as the fire coverage, the 
inclusion of liability protection for 
the insured while driving a temporar- 
ily borrowed car, and similar protec- 
tion for a limited period while driving 
a newly acquired car pending transfer 
of the policy from the old to the new 
car, 
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Needs Exceed Buying Power 
HE insurance needs of the 
farmer, according to business 

standards for protection, are surpris- 
ingly numerous. He needs fire and 
windstorm insurance on his buildings 
and personal property. He needs use 
and occupancy or rental value insur- 
ance although he rarely hears of it. 
He needs hail insurance, and in fact 
an all-risk coverage, on his growing 
crops. He needs life insurance and 
health insurance about as much as his 
urban brother, and he needs accident 
insurance more than does the average 
city man. He needs livestock insur- 
ance on his animals. He needs liabil 
ity insurance in connection with his 
motor vehicles and also in connection 
with his hired help. Finally, to be as 
fully protected as are many business 
and professional men he would need 
burglary and theft insurance on his 
other personal property as well as on 
his automobile. 

Many of these forms of insurance 
the farmer can, and usually does, dis- 
pense with, without exposing himself 
to a disastrous loss. Others are essen- 
tial to his economic safety. The car- 
rying of some of these forms of insur- 
ance represents not only an urgent 
need on the part of the farmer. It 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Insurance Commissioners 
Committee Assignments 
Announced 


THE LIST OF COMMITTEE ASSIGN- 
MENTS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners for 
the ensuing year as recently released 
by Commissioner John C. Blackall of 
Connecticut, president of the organi- 
zation, indicates that six committees 
have been discontinued, six sub-com- 
mittees have been eliminated, the 
membership of two committees has 
been reduced, and the services of one 
special committee have been termi- 
nated. 

The revised committee set up with 
the complete membership of each fol- 
lows: 

Accident and Health — McCormack, 
chairman, Tennessee; Hobbs, vice-chair- 
man, Kansas; Caminetti, California; 
Rummage, Arizona; Smrha, Nebraska; 
Lucas, Missouri; Emery, Michigan; 
Burt, South Dakota; Viehmann, Indiana. 

Blanks — Walter A. Robinson, chair- 
man, Ohio; C. B. Coulburn, vice-chair- 
man, Virginia; Russell O. Hooker, Con- 
necticut; R. R. Haffner, Illinois; Ever- 
ett Westbrook, Indiana; Ralph F. Knud- 
sen, lowa; Vernon D. Rooks, Kentucky; 
T. H. O’Connell, Massachusetts; Charles 
Hansen, Missouri; Alfred N. Guertin, 
New Jersey; Joseph F. Collins, New 
York; Will Harris, Tennessee; George 
H. McAteer, Washington; George Van 
Fleet, Texas; C. J. McCann, Florida; 
Ashby Thatcher, Utah; Earl L. Berger, 
Pennsylvania; L. E. Wilcox, Kansas; 
Francis T. McGovern, Rhode Island; I. 
M. Phillippi, Alabama. ‘ 

Examinations—Read, chairman, Okla- 
homa; Julian, vice-chairman, Alabama; 
Pink, New York; Fischer, lowa; Cami- 
netti, Jr., California; Palmer, Illinois; 
Lucas, Missouri; Erickson, North Da- 
kota; Hobbs, Kansas; Woodward, Texas; 
Gough, New Jersey; Blackall, Connec- 
ticut; Bowles, Virginia; McCormack, 
Tennessee; Yetka, Minnesota; Harri- 
son, Arkansas; Neslen, Utah. 

Casualty and Surety—Gontrum, chair- 
man, Maryland; Waters, vice-chairman, 
Texas; Williams, 3rd, Mississippi; Wal- 
rath, Idaho; Goodpaster, Kentucky; 
King, South Carolina; Harrison, Arkan- 
sas; Sims, West Virginia; Rouillard, 
New Hampshire; Kavanaugh, Colorado; 
Gremillion, Louisiana. 

Fire and Marine — Bowles, chair- 
man, Virginia; Boney, vice-chairman, 
North Carolina; Hall, Texas; Harrison, 
Arkansas; Jordan, District of Columbia; 
Palmer, Illinois; Sims, West Virginia; 
McCormack, Tennessee; Julian, Ala- 
bama; Lloyd, Ohio; Duel, Wisconsin; 
Pink, New York; Blackall, Connecti- 
cut; Lucas, Missouri; Lovejoy, Maine. 

Fire and Marine Sub-Committee to 
Define and Interpret Underwriting 
Powers — Harrington, chairman, Mas- 
sachusetts; Pink, vice-chairman, New 
York; Apodaca, New Mexico. 

Fraternal—Sullivan, chairman, Wash- 
ington; Emery, vice-chairman, Michi- 
gan; Smrha, Nebraska; Neslen, Utah; 
Taggart, Pennsylvania; Walrath, Idaho; 
Schmidt, Nevada; King, South Caro- 
lina; Julian, Alabama; Duel, Wiscon- 
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sin; Rouillard, New Hampshire; La- 
France, Quebec. 

Group Hospitalization and Medical 
Service — Smrha, chairman, Nebraska; 
Caminetti, Jr., vice-chairman, Califor- 
nia; Swain, Delaware; Goodpaster, Ken- 
tucky; Rummage, Arizona; Gremillion, 
Louisiana; Jordan, Washington, D. C.; 
Lovejoy, Maine; Holmes, Montana; 
King, South Carolina; Thompson, Ore- 
gon; Lloyd, Ohio. 

Laws and Legislation — Lucas, chair- 
man, Missouri; Thompson, vice-chair- 
man, Oregon; Pink, New York; Burt, 
South Dakota; Hemenway, Vermont; 
Kavanaugh, Colorado; MacDonald, Wy- 
oming; Rouillard, New Hampshire. 

Life — Lloyd, chairman, Ohio; Kav- 
anaugh, vice-chairman, Colorado; Nes- 
len, Utah; Williams, Mississippi; Pink, 
New York; Harrington, Massachusetts; 
Hobbs, Kansas; Emery, Michigan; Love- 
joy, Maine; Musgrove, Georgia; Gough, 
New Jersey; Bowles, Virginia; Fischer, 
Iowa; Thompson, Oregon. 

Social Security — Swain, chairman, 
Delaware; Knott, vice-chairman, Flor- 
ida; Gremillion, Louisiana; Morin, Rhode 
Island. 

Taxation — Holmes, chairman, Mon- 
tana; Harrison, vice-chairman, Arkan- 
sas; Gontrum, Maryland; Yetka, Min- 
nesota; Kavanaugh, Colorado; Morin, 
Rhode Island; Smrha, Nebraska; Pink, 
New York; Thompson, Oregon; Mus- 
grove, Georgia. 

Valuation of Securities Other Than 
Real Estate — Pink, chairman, New 
York; Gough, vice-chairman, New Jer- 
sey; Palmer, Illinois; Fischer, Iowa; 
Harrington, Massachusetts; Boney, 
North Carolina; Lloyd, Ohio; Taggart, 
Pennsylvania; Woodward, Texas; Cam- 
inetti, California; Sullivan, Washing- 
ton; Hobbs, Kansas; Thompson, Ore- 
gon; McNairn, Ontario. 

Workmen’s Compensation — Yetka, 
chairman, Minnesota; Waters, vice- 
chairman, Texas; Morin, Rhode Island; 
Goodpaster, Kentucky; Duel, Wiscon- 
sin; Emery, Michigan; Holmes, Mon- 
tana; Erickson, North Dakota; Taggart, 
Pennsylvania; Lovejoy, Maine. 

Committee to Investigate Uniform 
Policy, Automobile Finance — Boney, 
chairman, North Carolina; McCormack, 
vice-chairman, Tennessee; Waters, 
Texas; MacDonald, Wyoming. 

Committee to Study and Make Rec- 
ommendations as to Real Estate Ap- 
praisals and Appraisal Forms — Emery, 
chairman, Michigan; Hobbs, vice-chair- 
man, Kansas; Lloyd, Ohio; Knott, Flor- 
ida; Woodward, Texas; Harrington, 
Massachusetts; Fischer, Iowa; Taggart, 
Pennsylvania; Sullivan, Washington; 
Erickson, North Dakota; Viehmann, 
Indiana. 


Special Committee on Non-Forfeiture 
Benefits — A. N. Guertin, chairman, 
New Jersey; Russell O. Hooker, vice- 
chairman, Connecticut; Charles Hughes, 
New York; R. R. Haffner, Illinois; 
Gordon Thompson, California; W. L. 
Harris, Tennessee; F. E. Huston, Wash- 
ington; A. C. Olshen, Oregon; George 
K. Burt, South Dakota; W. J. Beattie, 
Toronto; John S. Thompson, Actuarial 
Society of America; Charles A. Taylor, 
American Institute of Actuaries. 

Uniform Counter-Signature Laws — 
Harrington, chairman, Massachusetts; 
Lloyd, vice-chairman, Ohio; Julian, 
Alabama; Smrha, Nebraska; Sullivan, 
Washington; Swain, Delaware; Holmes, 
Montana; Herbert Hunter, Manitoba. 
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College Graduates Complete 
L. M. C. Training Course 


SIXTY COLLEGE GRADUATES FROM 
THIRTY-EIGHT UNIVERSITIES RECENT- 
ly completed the eight weeks train- 
ing course conducted by the Lumber- 
mens Mutual Casualty Company. The 
men were taken into the casualty 
company for special training last 
Spring following examinations and 
interviews at their schools before 
graduation. 

During the training period two 
hours each day were devoted to class- 
room work, during which lectures by 
company executives explained both 
the theory and practical operation of 
insurance, provided a broad knowl- 
edge of policy forms, and illustrated 
the function of each phase of com- 
pany activity. 

Following the classroom sessions, 
the men had an opportunity to apply 
practically the material given them 
in the lectures, through supervised 
work in the various departments of 
the home office. Field trips provided 
first-hand observation of the opera- 
tion “on the job” of the company’s 
underwriting, safety engineering and 
claim departments. 

The school first was inaugurated 
in 1937 under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Frank G. Dickinson of the 
University of Illinois, and is now 
under the supervision of J. M. Breen, 
chairman of the Educational Commit- 
tee of Lumbermens. 


Canada Modifies Rule for 


Inspectors 


THE CANADIAN GOVERNMENT HAS 
MODIFIED ITS REGULATIONS ISSUED 
several months ago which was to the 
effect that only citizens of Canada 
could act as inspectors of property 
risks in Canada. It is now provided 
that citizens of the United States 
may act as such inspectors upon con- 
dition that they obtain from the Com- 
missioner of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police a card of identifica- 
tion and approval. A list of inspec- 
tors employed by the insurer or 
agency must be furnished the Com- 
missioner before the identification 
card is issued. Any reports by the 
inspectors must be sent to Canadian 
branch offices of the insurer or 
agency or if no such branch office 
exists where final action can be 
taken, or if for any other reason the 
report must be sent to any point out- 
side of Canada, the report must first 
be submitted to the Commissioner. 
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Mutual Insurance 


Convention of 1940 


ITH mutual fire and casualty insurance promising 
W to become this year an even more important factor 

in the American insurance field than ever before 
because of the achieving of new high marks in premium 
volume, mutual leaders from the four corners of the 
United States will come together at the Hotel Netherland 
Plaza in Cincinnati on September 16 for a four-day dis- 
cussion of the varied problems in which this continuing 
rise toward leadership involves their companies. 

More than a thousand representatives of mutual insur- 
ance carriers—large and small—are expected to be on 
hand when the gavels sound to signify the openings of 
the three important conclaves which will be held during 
that period. The meetings are: 

The 45th Annual Convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Insurance Companies. 

The 24th Annual Meeting of the Federation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies. 

The 10th Annual Mutual Insurance Advertising-Sales 
Conference. 

There will be, in addition, meetings of a number of 
specialized organizations within the mutual fire insur- 
ance field held in conjunction with the general conven- 
tions, such as those of the Mill Mutuals, the National 
Mutual Association, the Mutual Company Association, 
the Mutual Marine Conference, and the Mutual Cargo 
Pool. 

Because it has the largest number of members attend- 
ance is expected to be largest at the general sessions of 
the National Association of Mutual Insurance Compa- 
nies. The organization includes, in addition to the major 
mutual carriers, a number of companies which specialize 
in the writing of farm fire and windstorm insurance. 

Its program will open with a meeting on September 16 
of its board of directors, at which will be taken up such 
matters as the reports of officers, the reports of its budget 
and membership committees, and a listing of applica- 
tions for new memberships. It will be followed by a 
directors’ luncheon. 

That afternoon will see a meeting of officers of state 
organizations of mutual insurance companies, with chair- 
man Homer J. Ferguson, McPherson, Kas., outlining 
the objectives which each state association should seek. 
J, E. Kennedy, Madison, executive secretary of the Wis- 
consin Mutual Insurance Alliance, will speak upon the 
protection of mutual insurance; the fundamentals of 
building programs for state mutual insurance conventions 
will be discussed by Guy C. Eaby, Lancaster, secretary 
of the Pennsylvania State Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies. Loss prevention through company co- 
operation will be the subject of an address by Paul W. 
Purmort, secretary of the Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Company, Van Wert, Ohio. Frank P. Tucker, 
Albany, N. Y., secretary of the Cooperative Fire Under- 
writers Association, will discuss business promotion 
through association activity. 
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HE first general session of the National Association 
of Mutual Insurance Companies will be held on Sep- 
tember 17, and will be devoted largely to hearing the re- 
ports of officers, the appointment of special convention 
committees, and the presentation of the reports of standing 
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committees. The sole speaker will 
be Harry Harrison, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Worcester Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, Worcester, 
Mass., who will analyze the economy, 
service, and stability of mutual in- 
surance. 

At the second general session, 
which will be held that evening under 
the chairmanship of the Association’s 
president, president L. G. Purmort 
of the Central Manufacturers Mu- 
tual Insurance Company, Van Wert, 
Ohio, the convention will be wel- 
comed by Mayor James G. Stewart 
of Cincinnati. Following the presi- 
dent’s annual address there will be an 
outline of the progress that is being 
made in America in fire control; it 
will be presented by Percy Bugbee, 
Boston, general manager of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association. 

Underlying factors which make for 
successful farm mutual operation will 
be outlined by Dr. V. N. Valgren, 
principal agricultural economist of 
the Farm Credit Administration, 
Washington, in an address which will 
be one of the features of the third 
of the general sessions of the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies’ convention. The 
second speaker upon this program 
will be Dr. Richard C. Steinmetz, 
chief special investigator for the Mill 
Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, Chi- 
cago, whose subject will be “The 
War Against the Arsonist.” 

At the Association’s final general 
session, on the convention’s closing 
day, the current economic outlook 
will be discussed by Russell Weis- 
man, associate editor and _ financial 
columnist of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer and associate professor of 
business and economics at Cleve- 
land’s Western Reserve University. 
“Navy Problems of Today” will be 
analyzed by Commander Knefler Mc- 
Ginnis, United States Navy. 

The Federation of Mutual Fire In- 
surance Companies, which includes 
in its membership many of the larger 
general-writing mutual fire insurance 
carriers, will hold five meetings dur- 
ing the four days of the conventions. 
These will follow, however, no set 
program, but will be informal round- 
table discussions of technical prob- 
lems. 

Staging of the largest and most 
comprehensive exhibit of mutual fire 
and casualty insurance advertising 
ever assembled—with some 5,000 en- 
tries competing for awards in 27 
general classifications—promises_ to 
prove the outstanding feature of the 
Mutual Insurance Advertising-Sales 
Conference. Awards will be made 
by a jury of three outside advertis- 
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If you come to Cincinnati by train you will arrive at one of the most impressive stations 
in the country. 


tion of Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
ing experts. Invited to serve on the 
jury have been Professor Raleigh 
Sharrock, of the University of Cin- 
cinnati’s College of Marketing, and 
W. J. Sanning, advertising manager 
of the Kroger Grocery Company, 
Cincinnati. 


Thoroughgoing discussion of basic 
insurance and advertising topics, 
rather than treatment of specialized 
problems, will be the principle gov- 
erning the three-day meeting of the 
Mutual Insurance Advertising-Sales 
Conference. Each of five sessions 
will be devoted to a single topic. 


HE responsibilities of manage- 

ment to its sales representatives 
will be discussed at the opening ses- 
sion, with O. E. Ringquist, vice- 
president of the United Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, Boston, as 
principal speaker. Insurance knowl- 
edge as the key to sales will be the 
topic of S. C. Roper, southwestern 
department manager of the Central 
Manufacturers Mutual Insurance 
Company, Van Wert, Ohio, at the 
Conference’s second session. H. A. 
Kern, assistant secretary of the same 
company, will present at the third 
session an analysis of the processes 
involved in selecting, educating, di- 
recting, and controlling sales repre- 
sentatives. An outline of what ad- 
vertising may be expected to accom- 
plish in the field of mutual insurance 
will be given as the feature of the 
fourth session by Kenneth L. Wright, 
advertising manager of the Michigan 
Mutual Liability Company, Detroit. 
Methods of accomplishing the results 
to be expected from mutual insurance 





advertising will be discussed at the 
Conference’s final session by W. L. 
Siebecker, advertising manager of 
the Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin. 


Special problems of the various 
types of companies which constitute 
the membership of the National As- 
sociation of Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies will be treated at group meet- 
ings which will be held throughout 
the conventions, 


Among the more important of 
these will be the sessions of the auto- 
mobile and casualty group. Its first 
meeting will hear a report of the 
group’s activities by Harry P. Coop- 
er, Jr., Indianapolis, assistant secre- 
tary of the National Association of 
Mutual Insurance Companies, and an 
address upon the objectives and the 
need for organization of the group’s 
members by Eugene Hensel, general 
counsel of the Farm Bureau Mutual 
Automobile Insuraace Company, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Its second meeting 
will be a joint one with the city and 
town group. Heard upon the subject 
of investments will be V. V. Moul- 
ton, president of the Auto Owners 
Mutual Insurance Company, Lan- 
sing, Michigan, and William A. Wet- 
ter, vice-president of the Washing- 
ton Mutual Fire Insurance Associa- 
tion, Louisville. The two speakers 
upon agency problems will be J. H. 
Chapman, field representative of the 
Mutual Reinsurance Bureau, Belvi- 
dere, Illinois, and Larry A. Wil- 
liams, agency director of the Farm 
3ureau Mutual Insurance Company, 
Indianapolis. Walter E. Jackson, 
Indianapolis, sales and advertising 
director of the Pennsylvania Federa- 
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panies, will speak upon “Presenting 
the Superiority of Mutual Insur- 
ance.” At the automobile and casu- 
alty group’s final meeting Mark 
Bailey, of the Motorists Mutual In- 
surance Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
will discuss the underwriting of auto- 
mobile coverages. Robert Icks, casu- 
alty department manager of the Auto 
Owners Insurance Company, Lan- 
sing, Michigan, will speak upon the 
underwriting of miscellaneous casu- 
alty lines. Automobile insurance ac- 
counting will be the subject of R. C. 
Mead, actuary of the State Farm 
Mutual Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany, Bloomington, Illinois; general 
insurance accounting will be analyzed 
by D. Ray Higgins, assistant secre- 
tary of the Farmers Mutual Liability 
Company, Indianapolis. A trial at- 
torney’s point of view upon the sub- 
ject of claims will be presented by 
Harley McNeal, Cleveland attorney. 
The investigator’s point of view will 
be expounded by Ray L. Burnside, 
superintendent of the Pinkerton De- 
tective Agency, Indianapolis. 

Featured speakers at the opening 
meeting of the city and town group 
will be Donald A. Tripp, assistant 
secretary of the Illinois Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, Belvidere, Illi- 
nois, and Lester T. Jones, vice-presi- 
dent of the Town Mutual Dwelling 
Insurance Company, Des Moines. 
Subjects scheduled for discussion at 
the group’s final meeting are: “How 
We Produce Business,” by R. D. 
Austin, secretary of the Iowa Hard- 
ware Mutual Insurance Company, 
Mason City, Iowa; “Basis and Rate 
of Agents’ Commission,” by Herbert 
W. Roehr, secretary of the Cream 
City Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Milwaukee; “Facts the Pros- 
pective Member Should Know,” by 
W. Dean Johnston, secretary of the 
Orange County Farmers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, Santa Ana, 
California; “Reasonable Require- 
ments for Physical and Moral Haz- 
ards,” by W. F. Lester, secretary of 
the New London County Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, Norwich, 
Connecticut; and “The ABC’s of 
Inland Marine Insurance,” by 
Thomas Holloran, inland marine 
manager of the Grain Dealers Na- 
tional Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Indianapolis. 

Meetings of the farm group will 
hear discussions of “Inspection as a 
Means of Loss Prevention,” by Earl 
H. Myer, chief inspector of the In- 
diana Farmers Mutual Insurance 
Company, Indianapolis ; “Merit Rat- 
ing,” by Julius C. Schulz, Secretary 
of the Herman Mutual Insurance 
Company, Iron Ridge, Wisconsin ; 
“The Mortgaged Farm,” by 
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Whiton Powell of Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York; “Lightning as a 
Farm Mutual Problem,” by Dr. Ken- 
neth R. Hunter, associate agricul- 
tural economist of the Farm Credit 
Administration, Washington, and 
“The Farm Mutual Policy as Col- 
lateral,” by George C. Hays, man- 
ager of the insurance department of 
the Federal Land Bank, Louisville. 
There will also be brief treatments 
of the Farm Security Administration, 
by John Evans, secretary of the 
Farmers Mutual Reinsurance Asso- 
ciation, Grinnell, Iowa; the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, by 
Henry Bb. Gibbel, secretary of the 
Lititz Agricultural Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, Lititz, Pennsyl- 
vania; and C. C. C. loans, by Harry 
F. Gross, secretary of the Iowa Mu- 
tual Tornado Insurance Association, 
Des Moines. 

The windstorm group, at its only 
meeting, will hear addresses upon 
“The Essentials of Sound, Economi- 
cal Windstorm Protection,” by Wil- 
liam C. Children, vice-president of 
the Iowa Mutual Tornado Insurance 
Association, Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
and “Mutual Insurance as Affected 
by Governmental Activities and 
Agencies,” by O. E. Hurst, secretary 
of the Hurst Home Insurance Com- 
pany, Lexington, Kentucky. 

The hail group will hear, at a 
breakfast session, Hon. Charles D. 
Reed, Des Moines; J. H. Kelker, 
manager of the farmers Mutual Re- 
insurance Company, Chicago, and 
F. O. Rutledge, assistant secretary 
of the Farmers Mutual Hail Insur- 
ance Association, Des Moines. W. A. 
Rutledge, secretary of the same com- 
pany, will address a later meeting. 
At this session will also be heard the 
report of a special commitee on crops 
insured and rates ‘charged in the 
United States. 





HERE will be a number of spe- 
cial breakfast and luncheon 
meetings during the convention. Per- 
haps the most interesting will be that 
tendered to the “Century Club,” an 
organization made up of mutual in- 
surance companies which have been 
in business for more than one hun- 
dred years. Forty-seven of the mu- 
tual fire insurance carriers are mem- 
bers. Host at the breakfast meeting 
of the centenarians will be the Cin- 
cinnati Equitable Insurance Com- 
pany, which was founded in the Ohio 
city in 1826 and is the oldest insur- 
ance company in the west. Guest 
of honor and principal speaker at 
the gathering will be John A. Lloyd, 
Superintendent of Insurance of Ohio. 
Another of importance will be the 
luncheon of the Grange Mutual In- 
surance Companies, at which an ad- 
dress upon “Cooperative Insurance 
and National Defense” will be de- 
livered by Louis J. Taber, Columbus, 
Ohio, Master of the National Grange. 
Other speakers will be C. V. Camp- 
bell, secretary of the Licking County 
Patrons Mutual Fire and Lightning 
Insurance Association, Newark, 
Ohio; Rev. W. C. Patterson, chap- 
lain of the Ohio State Grange, and 
H. M. Stanley, secretary of the New 
York State Grange, Skaneateles, 
New York. 

Past presidents of the National As- 
sociation of Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies, of which A. E, Anderson, 
Cottonwood, Minnesota, is the most 
recent, will hold an informal break- 
fast meeting during the conventions. 

Outstanding among such gather- 
ings, of course, will be the annual 
luncheon of the Mutual Insurance 
Advertising-Sales Conference, at 
which a large attendance is expected. 
Principal speaker will be Tom Col- 
lins, of the staff of the Kansas City 
Journal. 


Those who make the round of the convention, the mutual agents’ meeting in Washington, and 
the Institute in Pittsburgh will find it convenient to drop in at the World Series projected 
for Cincinnati. 
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FIRE PREVENTION WEEK TO BE 
OBSERVED OCT. 6-12 


IRE Prevention Week, annual 

highlight of America’s continu- 

ous campaign against the de- 
struction of life and property by fire, 
will this year be observed throughout 
the United States and Canada dur- 
ing the period October 6-12. Fire 
Prevention Week is always the calen- 
dar week including October 9, anni- 
versary of the great Chicago fire of 
1871. 

The National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, one of the leading forces 
behind the movement, is again busily 
engaged in enlisting the support of 
various civic minded groups in pro- 
moting effective programs in numer- 
ous communities. Important fea- 
tures of the campaign as listed by 
the N. F. .P. A. are: 

1. An inspection of all farm buildings 
through the cooperation of the farm 
press, 4-H Clubs, Boy Scouts, farm bu- 
reaus, farm insurance groups, and Na- 
tional Grange. 

2. Home safety is sponsored by the 

United States Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce and the general Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. There are approxi- 
mately 26,000,000 homes in the United 
States, and 1,500,000 homes in Canada. 
In these homes besides adults, we house 
over 35,000,000 children of school age. 
Why make our children’ suffer for 
our negligence of providing for, their 
safety We feel confident that your fire 
department on request will be glad to 
inspect your home and explain the fire 
dangers you may not understand. 
3. Fire marshals are making a fine 
record through their leadership in the 
different states and provinces. We are 
sure that it will be even better this 
year. 

4. Prominent programs are planned 

for the schools. These programs should 
have the support and direction of the 
Board of Education. Class lessons, fire 
drills, playlets written and produced by 
different grades, oratorical contests on 
fire prevention subjects, critical inspec- 
tion of all schools, posters, essay and 
slogan contests, and addresses made un- 
der the direction of your fire prevention 
committee should be featured. 
5. Broadcasting stations have con- 
tributed greatly to the success of past 
campaigns. If they are willing to sup- 
ply time and the use of their facilities, 
the program planned should be filled 
with human interest. Dramatize local 
fires, present playlets, dialogues or inter- 
views. 

6. Carry your campaign out to the 
country. Give others who are less for- 
tunate the benefit of your presentation. 

Promotional material being dis- 
tributed by the N. I. P. A. from its 
headquarters at 60  latterymarch 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts, at cost 
price for use in comprehensive local 
fire prevention campaigns include: 
(a) Fire Prevention Week poster 





— ‘Keep Fire in Its Place”. 

(b) Flyer — “Meet Baby Sandy”. 

(c) Flyer — ‘*‘Was Somebody 
Careless ?” 

(d) “Facts About Fire.” 

(e) “Fire Safety Quiz.” 

(f) Circular describing above and 
other material, giving quantity prices 
and information about imprinting. 

The material supplied in the pam- 
phlet “Facts About Fire” is for the 
use of the speakers in preparing ad- 
dresses to be delivered before civic 
clubs, chambers of commerce, safe- 
ty councils, agricultural associations, 
parent teachers associations, women’s 
clubs, schools, and all other gather- 
ings during Fire Prevention Week 
and throughout the year. The im- 
petus that this movement has devel- 
oped in the United States is well 
known to our readers and evidence 
that the idea is spreading beyond our 
borders is contained in the interest- 
ing contribution to the pamphlet en- 
titled, “Fire Prevention in Canada” 
by W. J. Scott, Fire Marshal of 
(ntario. 

“During the past year fire prevention 
in Canada has been expanded to meet 
the new hazards which have arisen as 
a result of the war. Both in the Mari- 
time Provinces on the eastern coast of 
Canada and in British Columbia on the 
western coast, precautions have been 
taken to lessen the fire hazards that 
might be expected as a result of war, 
including training and special equip- 
ment to guard against fire damage and 
air raids. Fire Marshals in all of the 
provinces and fire chiefs in the cities 
and towns of Canada have taken steps 
to preserve the lives and property in their 
respective spheres from the dangers of 
fire that may be deliberately caused by 
subversive elements. In the Province 
of Ontario which is the foremost manu- 
facturing center of Canada, the Fire 
Marshal's office has issued a a_ series 
of war emergency bulletins on the many 
subjects which pertain to the preserva- 
tion of life and property from fire and 
explosion. These bulletins are being di- 
rected chiefly to fire and police authori- 
ties and to war manufacturers. In On- 
tario the Fire Marshal’s office is devot- 
ing much time to the inspection of plants 
engaged in the production of war sup- 
plies, and to the inspection and fire pro- 
tection plans for training camps of the 
army and air force. 

“During the vear 1939 fire losses in 
Canada decreased more than one and a 
quarter million dollars. The loss for 
the year amounted to $24,632,509 in 45,- 
755 fires. Dwelling fires accounted for 
$5,666,537, the lowest loss experience in 
the past 15 years. Possibly some credit 
for this can be given to the intensive 
campaign against home fires during the 

1939 Fire Prevention Week.” 
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Proposals for Standard Fire 
Provisions in New York 


THE INSURANCE WORLD HAS BEEN 
CONSIDERABLY STIRRED BY A RECENT 
suggestion made by a member of 
staff of the New York Insurance 
Department at a hearing held by the 
Piper joint legislative insurance com- 
mittee on the proposed revised stand- 
ard fire insurance form. 

In brief the suggestion was to 
allow companies to prepare their own 
policy forms, but it would be man- 
datory that certain standard provi- 
sions be incorporated. 

This called for a repeal of Sec- 
tions 168 and 169 of the present in- 
surance law of New York and a sub- 
stitution of a new section 168. 

A release just received from Su- 
perintendent Louis H. Pink contains 
the three following paragraphs in ex 
planation of the proposal: 

We have not given up the idea of a 
revised standard fire policy. We expect 
to continue to support it and try and 
have proper legislation enacted, unless 
it becomes evident that standard pro- 
visions together with defined coverages 
subject to rate filings offer a_ better 
method of obtaining an improved policy. 

We have frequently been asked the 
question “why do we need a standard 
fire policy set forth in detail by law?” 
It is a difficult one to answer in view of 
the conditions contained in this contract. 
Whatever may have been the reasons at 
the time it was adopted, things have 
changed considerably since then. * * * 

We have been charged with sending 
up a “trial balloon” and that is ex- 
actly what we have in mind. We are 
interested in obtaining the views of all 
parties. Some apparently have not fully 
understood the proposal and perhaps 
have obtained hasty impressions. It 
should be pointed out that the various 
clauses not required as standard pro 
visions would be subject to Department 
approval. The tentative draft did not 
cover all of the clauses which undoubt- 
edly should be included as standard. * * * 

The proposed new Section 168 
reads in part as follows: 

“Sec. 168. Fire insurance contracts; 
standard provisions; filing of policy 
forms, endorsements and supplemental 
contracts for direct and indirect cover 
ages and allied lines. 1. No policy or 
contract insuring against loss of or dam- 
age to any property resulting from fire, 
including loss or damage incident to the 
extinguishment of a fire or to the salvag 
ing of property in connection therewith 
shall be delivered or issued for delivery 
in this state unless it contains in sub- 
stance the following provisions: 


“(a) A provision that includes in the 
coverage insurance against (1) direct 
loss resulting from lightning, (2) direct 
loss resulting from smoke or smudge 
due to a sudden, unusual and faulty 
operation of any stationary heating fur- 
nace pertaining to the service of the 
building, and (3) direct loss resulting 
from explosion as permitted under Par- 
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agraph 5 of Section 46, except that 
where the property insured is exposed 
to a serious explosion hazard, coverage 
for such hazard may be excluded in ac- 
cordance with filings made in accord- 
ance with the rating provisions of Ar- 
ticle 8. 

“(b) A provision that the insurer shall 
be liable for loss or damage to the prop- 
erty as a result of destruction by order 
of any civil authority to prevent the 
spread of fire. 

“(c) A provision that with regard to 
any notice required to be given in ac- 
cordance with policy conditions, the giv- 
ing of such notice by or on behalf of 
the insured to any authorized representa- 
tive of the insured in this state shall be 
deemed notice to the insurer. 

“(d) A provision reading in effect as 
follows: 

“In case the insured and the insurer 
shall fail to agree as to the amount of 
loss or damage, each shall, on the writ- 
ten demand of either, select a competent 
and disinterested appraiser; provided 
that if within ten days the insurer fails 
to comply with such demand and select 
an appraiser, such right to an appraisal 
shall be waived. The appraisers shall 
first select a competent and disinter- 
ested umpire and, failing for fifteen days 
to agree upon such umpire, then on 
request of the insured or the insurer, 
such umpire shall be selected by a judge 
of a court of record in the county in 
which the property insured is located. 
The appraisers shall then appraise the 
loss and damage stating separately sound 
value and loss or damage to each item; 
and failing to agree, shall submit their 
differences only, to the umpire. An 
award in writing, so itemized, of any 
two when filed with the insurer shall 
determine the amount of sound value 
and loss or damage. Each appraiser 
shall be paid only by the party selecting 
him and the expenses of appraisal and 
umpire shall be paid by the parties 
equally. 

“(e) A provision that the amount of 
loss or damage for which the insurer 
may be liable shall be payable within 
sixty days after proof of loss, as pro- 
vided in the policy, is received by the 
insurer and ascertainment of the loss or 
damage is made either by agreement 
between the insured and the insurer or 
by the filing with the insurer of an 
award as provided for in the policy. 


“(f) If loss or damage is made pay- 
able, in whole or in part, to a mortgagee 
not named as the insured, the policy 
shall contain a provision that the insur- 
ance as to such mortgagee shall not be 
invalidated by any act or neglect of the 
insured or any condition which the in- 
surer could legally invoke against the 
insured as a ground for invalidation of 
the contract; provided, however, that in 
case the insured shall neglect to pay 
any premium due under the policy such 
mortgagee shall on demand pay the same 
and provided further that the company 
reserves the right to cancel the policy 
at any time but in such case the policy 
shall continue in force for the benefit 
only of such mortgagee for ten days 
after notice to such mortgagee and 
should then cease. It shall be further 
provided that in the event of a loss, upon 
failure of the insured to render proof of 
loss, such mortgagee shall within sixty 
days after notice of such failure render 
proof of loss and shall be subject to the 
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provision of the policy as to appraisal 
and times of payment and of bringing 
suit. 

“(g) A provision with regard to can- 
cellation to the effect that the policy 
may be canceled by the named insured 
by mailing written notice to the insurer 
stating when thereafter such cancella- 
tion shall be effective; that the policy 
may be canceled by the insurer by mail- 
ing written notice to the insured at the 
address shown in the policy stating when 
not less than five days thereafter such 
cancellation shall be effective; that de- 
livery of such written notice either by 
the insured or the insurer shall be equiv- 
alent to mailing; that, except as may be 
otherwise provided by filings made with 
the superintendent, if the insured can- 
cels the earned premium shall be com- 
puted in accordance with the customary 
short rate table, and if the insurer can- 
cels the earned premium shall be com- 
puted on a pro rata basis; that return 
premium, if any, may be made at the 
time of cancellation and if not then made 
shall be made as soon as practicable 
after cancellation becomes effective.” 

Drafts of three provisions of the bill 
have not been completed and pertain to 
the following: (h) a provision relating 
to actual cash value, etc., unless other- 
wise provided by endorsement in ac- 
cordance with rating filings; (i) a pro- 
vision relating to other insurance; (j) a 
provision relating to coinsurance. 

“2. If the policy is issued by a mutual, 
cooperative or reciprocal insurer having 
special regulations with respect to the 
payment by the policyholder of assess- 
ments or voting rights of the policy- 
holder or other rights or obligations of 
the policyholder under the contract, such 
regulations shall be printed upon the 
policy and shall be preceded by the 
words, ‘This policy is issued by a (type 
of insurer) having special regulations 
as follows: 

“3. Two or more insurers authorized 
to do in this state the business of fire 
insurance may, with the approval of the 
Superintendent, issue a combination pol- 
icy which shall contain a provision sub- 
stantially to the effect that the insur- 
ers executing such policy shall be sever- 
ally liable for the full amount of any 
loss or damage, according to the terms 
of the policy, or for specified percentages 
or amounts thereof, aggregating the full 
amount of such insurance under such 
policy and that service of process, or 
of any notice or proof of loss required 
by such policy, upon any of the insur- 
ers executing such policy, shall be 
deemed to be service upon all such in- 
surers. 


“4, Binders or other contracts for tem- 
porary insurance may be made orally or 
in writing for a period which shall not 
exceed fifteen days, and shall be deemed 
to include all the terms of the policy and 
applicable supplemental contracts and 
endorsements which are intended to re- 
place such binders or contracts, except 
that the cancellation clause of the pol- 
icy and the clause specifying the hour 
of the day at which the insurance shall 
commence, may be superseded by the 
express terms of such contract of tem- 
porary insurance. Such contract may be 
renewed for additional fifteen-day peri- 
ods in accordance with rules to be filed 
with the Superintendent. 

“5. Policies of insurance on property 
located in this state may, in addition to 


the risk of loss or damage by fire, in- 
clude therein by endorsement or by sup- 
plemental contract insurance against any 
or all of the perils which the insurer is 
empowered to assume and _ insurance 
against indirect or consequential loss or 
damage in connection therewith in ac- 
cordance with rate filings made under 
the provisions of Article 8. No such 
form of policy or rider or endorsement 
or supplemental contract in connection 
therewith shall be delivered or issued 
for delivery in this state unless a copy 
of such form or forms shall have been 
filed with and approved by the Superin- 
tendent. The provisions of all such 
forms shall be reasonable and not un- 
fairly discriminatory.” 


Large Enrollment for 


Institute of Fire Insurance 

THAT INTEREST IN INTENSIVE 
STUDY OF FIRE INSURANCE FUNDA- 
mentals under the direction of out- 
standing educators runs high even 
among mutual insurance sales repre- 
sentatives of long experience and es- 
tablished position is indicated by 
analysis of the advance registrations 
for the first annual Institute of Fire 
Insurance which will open Septem- 
ber 30 at the William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, under the auspices of the 
American Mutual Alliance. Of ap- 
proximately 300 registrations which 
already have been received by J. M. 
Katon, the Institute’s director, more 
than half head their own agencies, 
and a very large percentage are 
known to the major mutual fire in- 
surance companies as among. their 
largest producers. 

The Institute will remain in ses- 
sion for three days, with lectures 
scheduled upon such subjects as the 
place of the agent in the business of 
insurance, the fire insurance con- 
tract, the form attached to the policy, 
the measurement of fire hazard, in- 
land marine coverages, the automo- 
bile property coverages, collateral 
lines in fire insurance, increasing 
premium income, agency organization 
and management, and insurance as 
collateral security. Each lecture will 
be followed by a question period su- 
pervised by a board of company ex- 
perts, and by a written examination 
upon each topic discussed. 

An opportunity will be afforded 
those in attendance to study the lat- 
est developments in mutual insurance 
advertising, as well as insurance fun- 
damentals. The Mutual Insurance 
Advertising-Sales Conference has an- 
nounced that the prize-winning ex- 
hibits selected at its annual exposi- 
tion at Cincinnati in mid-September 
will be on display throughout the 
term of the Institute of Fire In- 
surance. 
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BUNK OF THE MONTH 


Having been unusually busy of recent months we have neglected 
to honor certain competitors by reading the anti-mutual humor 
put out in various pamphlets and magazines under the guise of 
sound advice to agents and policyholders. Subscribers have de- 
manded that we start this feature again and in future issues we are 
planning to print more Bunk of the Month founded on clippings 


already in our possession. 


Hunting for the Bolshevik In Insurance 


K have been shown in the 
\ \ files of a publication called 

The Local Agent an article 
entitled “My Objections to Mutual 
Insurance” by A. D.C. This gentle- 
nan seems to be greatly disturbed 
over the future of the capitalistic 
system in this country and, if one is 
to judge by his panic, it would seem 
that all private enterprise is about 
to give up the ghost because the co- 
operative idea as applied to general 
business is sweeping the country. 

We do not know who A. D. C. 1s, 
but whatever his occupation and 
identity we do not believe he has 
learned the ABC of insurance sales- 
manship. Instead of peddling the 
merits of stock insurance companies, 
he apparently finds nothing worthy 
of mention in the brand of protection 
he sells and so goes out to advertise 
the mutuals as disciples of Lenin. 

Well, Lenin has been embalmed lo, 
these many years—and in the higher 
brackets of the stock insurance busi- 
ness the old bogey of mutual insur- 
ance being a communistic red has also 
been laid away. Which raises a 
question; why has A. D. C. not 
found this out? 

Critics, such as he, should look 
around a little and discover in what 
vear they are living. lor they *are 
using the long-since withered bou- 
quet of anti-mutual propaganda orig- 
inated a quarter of a century ago in 
the school of good old Uncle Edson 
lott who perceived at that time the 
trend which later was to make such 
hard going for the stock companies. 
llaving unsuccessfully tried to stem 
this tide, he in an excited moment 
thought up the communist argument 
as a bit of horseplay, which it is re 
ported he has referred to in his more 
genial moments as “just a_ little 
bunk,” 

It is a curious fact that the large 
growth of mutual insurance began 





coincidentally with the charges that 
it was a product of Moscow. One 
reason was that a strong reaction 
was kindled in the minds of thou- 
sands of well satisfied mutual insur- 
ance policyholders. They took it 
upon themselves to spread the news 
that their favorite kind of protection 
was being unjustly attacked. And 
thus it happened that those stock 
agents who had become ludicrous in 
their solicitation were dismayed to 
find that they were steadily losing 
business. 

It took a long time, of course, for 
this observation to filter down 
through the rank and file of stock 
insurance agents, but the hoax was 
finally submerged and did not reap- 
pear again until comparatively re- 
cently, when a new set of minor 
prophets forecasting the doom of the 
capitalistic system began to take the 
platform. 

Note this about all modern anti- 
mutual propaganda—it seeks to mis- 
lead by leaving the impression that 
the advance of the mutuals is a part 
of a new movement—communist yes- 
terday, fifth column today—perhaps 
parachutist tomorrow. But these in- 
nuendoes are only old bogies dolled 
up in a new dress. 

Without realizing it, A.D.C. is but 
a faint echo of the futile past. We 
do not blame so much as feel in- 
spired to a gesture of helpfulness. 
In that attitude of mind let us go out 
and see if we can find this bewhis- 
kered red, who, with a bomb hidden 
in the sagebrush on his chin, is foist- 
ing mutual insurance on the business 
man as an opening shot in a cam- 
paign to reduce all business to the 
dust. 

We have been to many gatherings 
of mutual insurance people, especially 
those who are selling mutual insur- 
ance, and do not recall a single face 
which supported a growth of whis- 
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kers. Moreover, we have never 
heard an utterance of any among the 
thousands of mutual men we have 
met which could have possibly been 
construed as of any comfort to Joe 
Stalin, the Lenin of the present day. 
In fact, the mutual gatherings nota- 
bly sing the Star Spangled Banner 
and God Bless America with more 
gusto than the members of stock as- 
semblages who are perhaps feeling a 
little low about the Japanese and 
British and French companies they 
have mixed in with the United States 
policies being delivered. Whatever 
the mutual man may be called, he is 
certainly one hundred per cent Amer- 
ican, as have been his ancestors since 
the time when Benjamin Franklin 
gathered around the table with his 
compatriots and founded the Phila- 
delphia Contributionship—a_ mutual 
fire insurance company. 

If the office and production forces 
of mutual insurance do not yield 
bushy-faced bomb throwers we sup- 
posedly must look for such subver- 
sive elements among mutual policy- 
holders. Tt has often been said that 
the Farm mutuals constitute one of 
the most active sections of the mu- 
tual insurance business and, while 
it must be admitted that a few rural 
residents may have whiskers, yet 
history will show that the quickest 
way for a red to be run out of a 
county is to begin spouting off about 
Russia in a farming community. 
Farmers have a natural antipathy for 
any kind of communistic propaganda 
and the pitchfork is a very unpleas- 
ant object for an agitator to encoun- 
ter. 

No, we will have to continue our 
search among the city folks. But 
here there is a barber shop in every 
block and if you do find a whiskered 
chin it will be some one like Chief 
Tustice Hughes of the United States 
Supreme Court. To be consistent, 
we cannot say whether the Chief 
Tustice carries mutual insurance, 
but we would wager a good hat that 
he must do so, since it was he who 
started the life insurance companies 
on their mutual career after the evils 
of many stock organizations had been 
uncovered in the Armstrong investi- 
gation which he conducted in 1906. 


LI. right, then let us question 

some of the more substantial 
citizens owning fine residences and 
large manufacturing plants. Pretty 
smart folks these, and a goodly pro 
portion of them will tell you that a 
generous amount of their insurance 
coverage is in mutual companies. 
Surely they have a weather eye out 
for communistic influences and must 
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have decided that the mutual insur- 
ance setup is distinctly in accord with 
the American way. For instance, if 
there is a conservative body of busi- 
ness men in the country it is com- 
prised in the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States which consist- 
ently has had mutual insurance repre- 
sentation on its board. Churches, 
schools, municipal units, public in- 
stitutions of every type are included 
among mutual policyholders. Yes, 
and on the board of directors of at 
least one mutual insurance company 
are a number of officials of one of 
the most progressive stock insurance 
companies in the world. Who are 
on the boards of the mutual compa- 
nies generally—men in every section 
of the country whose names stand as 
symbols of the best traditions of the 
nation’s economic life. Where is the 
mutual insurance Bolshevik? Where 
is the rascal who is trying to tear 
down American business? It must 
be concluded that he does not exist. 


But wait a moment while we in- 
quire among the stock insurance 
companies themselves. We have be- 
fore this spoken of the relatively more 
intelligent character of the B.D.O. 
especially since the abandonment of 
the Dauwalter formula. Here is a 
stock company propaganda bureau 
which gets out material in de luxe 
bindings and, when the truth doesn’t 
hurt too much, goes in for a fair de- 
gree of accuracy. Its director, cast- 
ing a keen eye at the growing im- 
patience of the insuring public, got 
up in a recent meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Agents (stock) and made the state- 
ment which should end all statements 
about the mutuals being disciples of 
Karl Marx. 

“Consumers cooperatives, in the form of 
mutual insurance companies were being 
established one hundred years before Karl 
Marx, the accredited parent of commu- 
nism, was born. Nonstock insurance is 
not communistic, and we know it. Neither 
Marx nor Stalin were responsible for non- 
stock insurance, and to claim that they 
were is to make ourselves appear ridicu- 
lous. If stock company fire insurance is 
to stand or fall on this charge alone, then 
all of us might better spend our time look- 
ing for employment in other fields. 

“The greatest danger I see in the co- 
operative movement is the danger that we 
will think and talk so much about it that 
we will forget we are in the insurance 
business and that we are charged with a 
very grave responsibility to the insur- 
ance-buying public. 

“As a matter of fact the whole system 
of doing business in the hope of realizing 
a profit, will not long survive if there is 
nothing more to recommend this system 
than the fact that it has been the estab- 
lished way of doing business. Calling our 
competitors names will not insure the con- 
tinuance of this profit system.” 


Maybe A.D.C. doesn’t want any 
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advice but his own observations 
should make him conclude that he 
ought to line up with the best minds 
in his own ranks instead of trailing 
along with the boys who quote Lenin 
and Chic Sale against the mutuals. 
After all it is seldom you observe 
anyone who is really anybody in the 
upper stock insurance circles tossing 
around this communist stuff and non- 
sense about mutual competitors. None 
of the various standard stock organ- 
izations of high rank have laid them- 
selves open to criticism by this type 
of specious argument. 

And on the technical side the 
stocks and the mutuals cooperate on 
policy forms and coverages, hold 
joint meetings, often with mutual 
chairmen; go out to solve common 
problems in a way which could not 
be done if there was so much as one 
drop of communism in the mutual 
business. 

So, you stock agents, ask your 
top notchers—not those laid away 
on some top shelf, but the real high 
command ; get their sound judgment 
on whether the modern insurance 
buyer likes to have his time wasted 
by competitive bully-ragging and 
vague statements that the other fel- 
low is unAmerican. 


Or why not take a look at your 
own practices and test your own 
Americanism. A great many stock 
fire and casualty agents sell life in- 
surance on the side, mutual life in- 
surance, strictly cooperative life in- 
surance—and if you don’t think it is 
cooperative read what the presidents 
of the more prominent companies say 
about it: 

“B. J. Perry, President of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life says, ‘Your com- 
pany is a cooperative enterprise.’ ; 

“T. J. Parkinson of the Equitable Life 
says, ‘The fact that so many have joined 
such a cooperative movement is testimony 
of the widespread recognition of the hu- 
man value of the service we render.’ 

“Arthur B. Wood of the Sun Life of 
Canada says, ‘There is a fundamental dif- 
ference between life insurance and other 
businesses in the cooperative principles 
underlying it.’ 

“Frazier B. Wilde of the Connecticut 
General sums it all up by telling his pol- 
icyholders that they, ‘have created the 
greatest consumers cooperative in the 
world.’ 

“And J. D. Simpson of the Royal 
Group takes the prop from under anti- 
mutual propaganda by saying, ‘It is a mis- 
take to permit people to think of insur- 
ance as capitalistic.’ ” 

Or, if they don’t sell life insur- 
ance, the stock agents, and particu- 
larly brokers, will tramp all over 
each other’s feet crowding around to 
get the insurance of any of the hun- 
dreds of big merchandising coopera- 
tives in the country. In this respect 
the stock man’s patriotism is meas- 


ured in terms of whether he can get 
the commission on certain business. 
And he will take a nice blanket policy 
on a big string of chain stores so 
quick that it will make your head 
swim. Which by the way, is odd, 
since the cooperatives do only about 
1% of the retail trade of the country 
while the chains do about 23%, and 
thus furnish a considerable problem 
for the smaller merchants. Wouldn't 
it be better for the stock agent to 
admit at once that competition should 
be allowed to take its natural course 
and that there is room for all types 
of merchandising in this big country 
and include mutual insurance in his 
scope of tolerance. 

Also, those who sell mutual insur- 
ance (whether the stock agent likes 
it or not) are brother workers in the 
same field. About 50% of the mu- 
tual volume is signed up by men who 
work on a strictly commission basis 
—which may be a surprise to the 
rank and file of stock insurance men. 
And as for the other 50%, the direct 
solicitor gets well paid for his service. 
Moreover the public has its choice of 
what kind of mutual insurance it 
wants to buy. 

Coming back to the original propo- 
sition, we are not so far afield from 
where we started. Our critic in the 
Local Agent has mistaken his indi- 
vidual bias for the welfare of the 
business. Insurance will continue tc 
succeed—stock and mutual—as each 
in its cooperative capacity serves the 
policyholder. In this respect it is 
certain that there never has been an 
enterprise with more vitality than 
mutual insurance. To the economic 
body it is as vital as the heart itself. 
Insurance was born mutual, is in its 
essence mutual even under stock or- 
ganization, and cannot function in 
any other way than as a mutual pool 
gathered from many to save the un- 
fortunate among the group from 
heavy loss when disaster comes. 
Stock or nonstock is only an inci- 
dent of corporate form—for both are 
corporations safeguarded by similar 
rules and regulations and protected 
by required reserves which add up to 
the same adequate amount in given 
instances. 

Mr. Lenin and his ideas of commu- 
nism call for no insurance at all. 
This distinctly could not be a mutual 
ambition, as may be seen in the steady 
growth of mutual business. Perhaps 
it is the latter phenomenon which has 
so disturbed the Local Agent corre- 
spondent. It would disturb him even 
more if he were called upon to pro- 
duce the bewhiskered communist he 
holds up as the typical mutual insur- 
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ance man. Perhaps it was a jittery 
stock agent who wrote: 

“Last night I saw upon the stair 

A little man who wasn’t there. 

He wasn’t there again today— 

I wish that man would go away.” 


Editorial 


(Continued from page 4) 


have been if all of the other bidders 
had made similar offers but in vary- 
ing amounts. Naturally, the com- 
pany or companies offering to pay 
more than 25 per cent would have 
been given the contract for the insur- 
ance. The nature of the service and 
the amount to be paid for it was not 
determined on the basis of its worth 
nor of its cost. It is obvious that at 
all times the only consideration pres- 
ent was the placement of the insur- 
ance. The H.O.L:C. was after con- 
cessions or preferential treatment and 
it appears that the amount of such 
concession was the determining fac- 
tor in the selection of the successful 
bidder. 

If the theory supported by the At- 
torney General’s opinion is sound, 
then the 20 per cent allowance for 
local agents’ commissions can be re- 
duced and the H.O.L.C. should be 
compensated for relieving the agents 
of the duty and responsibility of col- 
iecting the premium. Here there is 
an administrative item of expense 
for which the agent is responsible 
which is assumed by the Corporation 
through its tax and insurance aécount. 

e @ @ 

N our judgment this ruling opens 

the door for competitive manipu- 
lations in New Jersey which will do 
the business no good and which will 
add to the problems of the Insur- 
ance Department. It will be a per- 
fectly simple matter for companies 
to make contracts “in good faith” 
with assureds under which allowances 
or commissions are made as a con- 
sideration for the policyholder un- 
dertaking to assume responsibilities 
which it is claimed rest with the 
companies. Substantial allowances or 
discounts will be in order merely by 
the companies’ stating that their own 
costs have either been reduced or will 
not be increased by reason of the fact 
that the assured promises to relieve 
them of certain administrative de- 
tails, real or imaginary. 

Any assured should be entitled to 
a discount, whether he be a dwelling 
house owner or a commercial risk, by 
agreeing to conduct a fire prevention 
service in connection with the oper- 
ations of his own property. An as- 
sured should be entitled to a 20 per 
cent discount if he agrees not to use 
or to take the time of any agent. 
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Probably an allowance will be in or- 
der for the payment of the premium 
immediately upon the delivery of the 
policy. All sorts of claims could be 
made as to the savings to be gained 
if an assured does or does not do 
this or that. Most any sort of pro- 
posal could be offered in absolutely 
good faith to justify payments to as- 
sureds for alleged services and all 
of these could be offered, as in the 
case of the H.O.L.C., directly or in- 
directly identified with the placement 
of the business. 

There were twenty-nine proposals 
covering the insurance on H.O.L.C. 
controlled properties. It seems clear 
that the bidder who offered the 
best “deal” got the business. The 
H.O.L.C. gets $750,000 this year un- 
der the 25 per cent allowance and 
$1,250,000 next year. Here is one 
governmental agency that no one dare 
call incompetent or inefficient and it 
has the ability to convince the Stock 
Insurance companies that without 
any experience, it can do a better job 
in a field in which the companies have 
always claimed superiority than the 
companies can do themselves. 

Insurance companies are now at 
liberty to make proposals in New 
Jersey which include allowances for 
services to be performed by the as- 
sured, which services might be said 
to relieve the companies of some part 
of the cost of their own operations 
or any increase in that cost. Further- 
more, these allowances can be made 
not only to mortgagees who have the 
power to control the insurance on 
the properties of their borrowers, but 
to the assureds themselves, for the 
Attorney General has stated that the 
fact that one who renders this service 
is an assured does not preclude the 
companies from designating him its 
agent for this purpose. 

There is nothing in the Attorney 
General’s opinion that defines the 
scope of the service or the necessity 
for any guarantee or showing that 
the service is actually rendered. Ob- 
viously, this is practically impossible 
in connection with the inspection of 
dwelling house properties. In our 
opinion the individual owner who oc- 
cupies his own dwelling is entitled 
under the ruling to a substantial re- 
duction in premium or to a substan- 
tial percentage allowance of the pre- 
mium merely by promising that he 
will keep his house in order and make 
periodical inspections. The oftener 
the inspections the greater the al- 
lowance. 


We doubt that many of the states 
will see fit to follow this or any simi- 
lar ruling. Otherwise anti-discrimi- 
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nation, anti-rebating and rate-regu- 
latory laws will be of no avail. 





Missouri Rejects H.O.L.C. 


Insurance Plan 

IT IS UNDERSTOOD THAT THE MIS- 
SOURI DEPARTMENT OF INSURANCE 
has notified the Stock Company As- 
sociation that fire insurance on prop- 
erty situated in Missouri in which 
the H.O.L.C. has an interest cannot 
be insured under the 25 per cent ex- 
tra commission plan recently an- 
nounced by that governmental body. 

Talk around the Missouri capital 
indicates that the Missouri Depart- 
ment definitely challenges the legality 
of such a contract and is ready to 
rule that any such policies now in 
force must be canceled. 

Specifically it is thought that Sec- 
tion 5829 of the Missouri Statutes 
provides for no other form of fire 
insurance policy to be issued in the 
state than the one approved by the 
Superintendent which must conform 
to the provisions laid down in the law. 

It is said that Section 103 of the 
H.O.L.C. contract does not comply 
with the requirements of the Mis- 
souri Statutes and thus could not 
be approved either for the H.O.L.C. 
or any other body. 

Comment has it that a payment of 
20 per cent to the agent and 25 per 
cent to the H.O.1..C. would be in 
most cases much too high a commis- 
sion for the service rendered and so 
far as the H.O.L.C. is concerned the 
25 per cent the corporation receives 
is practically a gratuity. 

In general it is indicated that the 
Department considers that the whole 
arrangement openly violates Section 
5860 of the State Statutes forbidding 
any special rates, rebate, concession 
or other such favor in handling fire 
insurance business. This is even more 
apparent where the H.O.L.C. is the 
owner of the insured property but 
even where there is not outright own- 
ership the corporation certainly does 
have an insurable interest and in re- 
ceiving 25 per cent of the premium 
paid by the mortgagor he is gaining 
an advantage by subterfuge which 
falls within the purview of the Mis- 
souri Law. There can be no justifi- 
cation for a 45 per cent acquisition 
cost and if such a percentage is the 
rule, then the rates should come down 
in the interest of the policyholder. 

So far as Missouri is concerned 


it is expected that the Superintend- 


ent will require the H.O.L.C. to con- 
form to the Department views which 
are said to be opposed to any form 
of commission payment that can pos- 
sibly be construed as a rebate. 
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Comprehensive Policy 
(Continued from page 14) 


juries to or illness or death of one 
person is limited to $5,000.00 and, 
subject to the same limit for each 
person, the liability for loss from any 
one accident resulting in bodily in- 
juries to or illness or death of more 
than one person is limited to $10,- 
000.00, and, subject to the same limit 
for each person and for each acci- 
dent, the total aggregate liability un 
der the policy is limited to $50,000.00. 
If merchandise or a product from one 
prepared or acquired lot produces 
injuries to more than one person, the 
injuries to all persons proceeding 
from that common cause is consid- 
ered as constituting one accident as 
respects the liability under the policy. 

A casual check of such a certificate 
would warrant the holder thereof to 
believe that it affords protection 
within certain limits, as in the case 
of other liability insurance. [urther 
study, however, reveals a marked and 
vital difference between the limits in 
General Liability insurance and those 
incorporated in policies of Products 
Liability insurance. This difference 
deserves most careful attention and 
consideration if reliance is to be 
placed on insurance furnished by the 
manufacturer and presumably pro- 
tecting the dealer or the store. 

It will be noted that there is an 
“overall” limit of $50,000.00 without 
any provision for automatic reinstate- 
ment. When that amount has been 
met either by payment of claims or by 
setting up reserves, the insurance un- 
der the policy has been exhausted and 
the certificate is valueless, but, due 
to the fact that the certificate holder 
has no means of knowing what claims 
have been paid (or for which reserves 
have been set up), he continues in 
the belief that insurance in a stated 
amount is in force. 

The same situation obtains in the 
limit from any one accident. 

Three years ago, 37 persons in the 
San Francisco Bay area became vio- 
lently ill from eating custard cakes 
made by one bakery but sold by va- 
rious stores. The injuries having 
been caused by cakes made at one 
time, the 37 cases, regardless of be- 
ing widely scattered, constituted “one 
accident”, and the insurance com 
pany’s liability was, therefore, lim- 
ited to the “one accident” amount, 
$10,000.00. 


While the $5,000.00 limit may be 
deemed definite, the uncertainty of 
having protection in that amount un- 
der the policy is evident, as the limit 
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for “one accident” or the “total ag- 
gregate” may have been exhausted. 

Carrying the thought a little fur- 
ther, it is quite possible that where 
the certificate is issued to the store 
after the policy has been in force for 
some time, the limits may have been 
reached and the insurance exhausted 
before receipt of the certificate but 
without notice to the holder. 

More serious than the foregoing is 
the matter of territorial limits in 
which the accident must occur to have 
the merchant’s liability for such oc- 
currence protected by his insurance. 
The clause found in most policies pro- 
vides insurance against torts “on ac- 
count of bodily injury, illness or 
death suffered or alleged to have 
been suffered in the United States or 
Dominion of Canada”. 

Note carefully that reference is to 
the place of occurrence and not to 
that where the merchandise was 
bought or suit was instituted against 
the merchant. 

What protection does such insur- 
ance afford a California merchant 
where suit is brought against him by 
a tourist returning from Mexico who 
alleges having sustained serious in 
jury by the application in Mexico of a 
cosmetic purchased at the merchant's 
California store? Or to a New York 
merchant on account of an injury 
caused to a customer by using, dur 
ing a visit to Cuba, a product pur 
chased in New York? 

How can the insurance companies 
justify these peculiar features in their 
policies? Granted that some limit of 
liability must be established, do they 
not realize that they owe it to them 
selves and their clients to correct thie 
situation ? [low can they wonder that 
Products Liability is carried princi 
pally by those who ¢annot or will not 
correct conditions, when they will not 
write such insurance under a proper 
form, instead of one comparable to a 
bank account against which a large 
number of persons are authorized to 
draw without obligation to keep any 
record or advise each other of with 
drawals. 

Granted that it would be reason 
able to exclude claims presented or 
prosecuted in foreign countries, why 
is it necessary to exclude claims 
based on occurrences in other coun 
tries where the merchandise was 
bought in this country and a pre 
mium paid thereon and claim made 
and adjudicated in this country ? 

e* @ ® 
How the Buyer Would Like to 
Be Served 
Y first suggestion is that you 
give the buyer credit for what 


he knows about his own business and 
insurance needed in connection there- 
with. It is neither conceit nor ex- 
aggeration to say, as it has often 
been said, that many salaried insur 
ance buyers know more about insur- 
ance than the average insurance offi- 
cial or underwriter knows about mer- 
chandising, manufacturing or bank- 
ing. 

My next suggestion is that you co- 
operate with him in his efforts to 
provide full insurance to protect his 
principals. Give him to understand, 
and prove to him, that you realize 
that insurance of this day is quite 
different from that of a generation 
— even of a decade — ago and that 
you stand ready to furnish him mod 
ernized insurance coverage at com 
mensurate rates instead of expecting 
him to be satisfied with outmoded 
coverage, regardless of lower cost. 

Become a student of insurance and 
apply your knowledge in your deal- 
ings with the buyer. Lay all preju 
dices and preconceived ideas aside. 
Linvit your reading to a few maga 
zines and text books, but really study 
them. Disregard entirely the medi 
ocre and worthless publications. 

Bearing directly on the subject of 
study, I noted and wish to call to 
your attention an item by William 5S. 
Crawford, the dean of insurance edi- 
tors, appearing in the Journal of 
Commerce July 17, from which | 
quote : 

“With no intent to criticize the educa 

tional movement which has taken such a 
hold upon those engaged in the insurance 
business, but rather with the desire to 
make it more useful and permanent, the 
suggestion is offered that leaders in the 
business, both company and agency men, 
give it careful thought with a view to 
avoiding pitfalls. 
_ “The educational idea has caught the 
imagination of those in the business from 
top executives to small town agents. This 
sudden popularity, while gratifying, is 
fraught with some danger. It is a fine 
thing to see home office employes, field- 
men, agents and clerks in local offices so 
interested in improving their knowledge 
of their business. The danger lies in the 
possibility that the movement will become 
a fad. 

“With the numerous insurance books 
now being published, the educational ma- 
terial published in the trade press and 
company house organs, the educational 
services offered by publishers, the courses 
of the Insurance Institute given by local 
societies, the short courses given by State 
associations of agents and the numerous 
conferences held under Business Develop 
ment Office sponsorship, not to mention 
the courses in colleges, there certainly is 
no dearth of educational facilities. 


“An old proverb said: ‘Beware of the 
man of one book.’ Such a man was likely 
to know that one as thoroughly as the 
Scotch Presbyterian knew his Bible. But 
when those who have a desire to learn 
more about insurance are overwhelmed 
with books, pamphlets, insurance perivd- 
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icals and company and organization litera- 
ture, they are in danger of skimming it 
hastily and not getting what it contains 
or neglecting it almost entirely.” 

[ have dwelt at some length on 
“study”. This I have done with full 
realization of the fact that many of 
us either do not know how to study 
or are too lazy to do so. We sub- 
scribe to a number of trade maga- 
zines and receive a greater number 
free of charge but seldom study them. 
Why? Because the majority of them 
have no educational value, with the 
result that those really worth study- 
ing, like your own excellent “Jour- 
nal of American Insurance,” do not 
receive the attention they merit from 
you and you lose by not studying 
them systematically and painstak- 
ingly. 

I am sure that the Scotch proverb 
is a wise one, and I can think of no 
better close to my remarks than to 
say to you that if you want to serve 
the buyer of insurance as he would 
like to be served, become men of one 
book — but be sure it is the right 


one. 





Casualty Protection for the 


Farmer 
(Continued from page 16) 


represents also a moral obligation to 
society. This is clearly true of the 
liability coverages in automobile in- 
surance, and for the farmer with hired 
help it may be held to be true also of 
employers’ liability or workimen’s 
compensation insurance. By these lia- 
bility coverages the insured protects 
not only his own interests. He pro- 
tects also, so far as he can, his fellow 
men against potential economic loss 
from injury or damage for which he 
may become responsible. 

The wide range of the farmer’s in- 
surance needs and the urgency of 
many of them, coupled with the farm- 
er’s generally limited means for satis- 
fying his economic wants, clearly call 
for essential protection at a minimum 
of cost. Hence, it seems particularly 
objectionable in the case of insurance 
intended for the farmer to load his 
premium rates needlessly for any pur- 
pose, including that of covering minor 
losses which he can himself assume 
more cheaply than an insurance com- 
pany can possibly do it for him, Only 
with efficiently managed insurance 
companies and with coverages limited 
as far as practicable to cases of bur- 
densome loss can the required pre 
nium be kept moderate, and only 
thus can it be made possible for most 
farmers to provide themselves with 
the casualty and other insurance that 
they urgently need. 
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Present at testimonial dinner in honor of Mr. Splaine were the following officers of Liberty 

Mutual: (Left to right) George H. Bigelow, Asst. Vice-Pres.; Clark E. Woodward, Vice-Pres. 

and Secy.; James A. Splaine, S. Bruce Black, President; R. P. Ashley, Regional Vice-Pres., and 
John Selden, Springfield office engineer. 


James A. Splaine, Liberty Mutual Veteran Retires 


JAMES A, SPLAINE, FOR FOURTEEN 
YEARS MANAGER OF THE SPRINGFIELD, 
Massachusetts, office of the Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Company, was 
tendered a testimonial dinner on July 
31 to honor him for his able manage- 
ment of the Springfield territory. The 
occasion was that of Mr. Splaine’s 
retirement from active service ac- 
cording to the special plan instituted 
by the Liberty Mutual in 1934. He 
is the first Liberty Mutual employe 
to retire under this plan. 

S. Bruce Black, president of the 
Liberty Mutual, acted as toastmaster 
at the dinner which was attended by 


executives of the company and the 
entire personnel of the Springfield 
office. Mr. Splaine was presented a 
certificate of honorary life member- 
ship in the Liberty Mutual club. 

Mr. Splaine was born in Brook- 
lyn, New York, on November 2, 
1872. He joined Liberty Mutual as 
a salesman on March 1, 1924, and on 
January 4, 1926, he was made man- 
ager of the Springfield office of the 
company. 

Because of his wide acquaintance 
and his knowledge of the Springfield 
territory, he will be retained as con- 
sultant by the Liberty Mutual. 
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A.A.A. Corn Program 


(Continued from page 8 ) 
surance with the same insurance com- 
pany. 

Secondary insurance is not to be 
confused as it is carried by govern- 
ment and covers errors and omis- 
sions, 

A.A.A. officials also pointed out 
that under the program this year it 
has provided for one and two-year 
storage programs. Previously, only 
one-year storage has been provided. 
Although nothing definite has been 
handed down, it is believed that a 
two-year note will require a two- 
year premium. 

It was also pointed out that in 
making loans the amount of insur- 
ance has to be the total of the note 
plus interest to maturity. In the 


past some difficulty has been expe- 
rienced in not including the interest 
in the total amount. 


On the 1940 crop the insurance 
program will be the same but the 
loan rate has not been established as 
yet. A new form of certificate pre- 
scribed by the A.A.A. this year and 
known as “Granary and Farm Stor- 
age” certificate is similar to the old 
certificate except that one blank may 
be used for all types of farm grains 
eligible for loans. 


The wheat sealing program is also 
under way at the present time and 
the same farm storage insurance 
should be provided under the same 
certificate. The loan rates on wheat 
are prescribed by the Agricultural 
Conservation Committee in each 
county. 
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LUMBER MUTUALS 
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CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 











INDIANA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


NATIONWIDE INSURANCE 





Gale & Stone, Boston — Mutual Insurance Bureau, Philadelphia — Interstate Mutual Insurance 
Agency Co., Mansfield, Ohio, Pittsburgh, Penna. — Lumbermens & Manufacturers Mutuals, Inc., 
James S. Kemper, Mgr., Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha — Associated Mutuals, Inc., 
Atlanta, Ga.—Lumber Mutual Agency, Indianapolis, Memphis, Dallas, Kansas City—The Martin 


General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Vancouver, Portland, Spokane. 





























AVirtue in Youth. 


Saving is a sound policy if it is done safely and 
wisely. Your business becomes more stable and 


more profitable. 


Saving is pleasant too when moderate amounts 
surprise you by becoming large sums. For exam- 
ple, one small independent merchant received 
dividend savings of $2,927.22 from Federated- 
HMC since 1922. 


carried his insurance with us for eighteen years 


Another retailer who has 


has already saved $14,680.83 on his insurance 


costs. 


Last year a quarter of a million policyholders 


saved more than $5,000,000 on their Property 





.and in Business 


and Casualty Insurance with these companies. 
Dividends up to 40 per cent were paid on 
Property Insurance and up to 25 per cent on 


Casualty Insurance. 


For your convenience in figuring your own divi- 
dend savings in dollars and cents, we will glad- 
ly send you — without cost and without obliga- 
tion — a Cost-Check Chart. Just mail a card to 


any of the offices listed below. 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 


Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company ... . . Stevens Point, Wis. 


Minnesota implement Mutual Fire Insurance Company .... . Owatonna, Minn. 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
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— UNDERWRITERS, INC. 


90 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 


























